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day when naval armaments shall be unneeded and un- 
known? If this flurry passes without extending the 
area of warfare, we may confidently believe that a little 
gain has been made. 

Bad 


Avr last the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague is to justify its title by the submission to it of a 
question of the first importance. When two first-class 
powers, ready armed and charged with wrath, hold back 
from the strife and agree to submit their quarrel to arbi- 
tration and then to abide by the verdict of the court, we 
have passed into a new epoch in the history of the world. 
Almost any time in the last century such a tension of 
feeling as the last week brought to Russia and to Eng- 
land, and to all the nations lying between, would have 
resulted in instant war as soon as the news reached 
the capitals of the two countries. The czar has now 
done something to justify his peaceful professions, and 
King Edward has added one more to the brilliant ser- 
vices he has rendered during the last two years. If this 
quarrel‘can“be’settied without war, a long step will have 
been taken toward the settlement of the brutal contest 
now going on in Manchuria. 


wt J] 


In a town where dwells a Congregational divine well 
known for his ability and honored for his liberality, we 
had a curious and illustrative experience. Once being 
in the company of half a dozen of the influential men of 
that town, one of them said, the others consenting, ‘‘I 
wish you would come here and organize a Unitarian 
church.”? ‘‘But,’’ we said, ‘‘why do you want a Uni- 
tarian Church? You have Dr. Blank.’’ ‘‘Yes,’”’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘Dr. Blank is good enough for us; but we have 
children, and our children go to the Sunday-school, and 
there they are taught the old doctrines, hell fire and all 
the rest, and for the sake of our children we want a Uni- 
tarian church.’”’ Now Dr. Blank is doing as much as any 
one to reduce the chasm which separates the two wings 
of orthodoxy; but, while he is free, he could not freely 
exchange with his Unitarian neighbors, and he cannot 
control the teaching in his own Sunday-school, which fol- 
lows the lines drawn by authorities at denominational 
headquarters. As Dr. Dudley once said in the days 
when he was fighting his battle for independence, the 
question in every congregation is finally settled in the 
prayer-meeting, and the prayer-meeting must adapt itself 
to Uncle David and Aunt Nancy. 


a 


WE do not agree with the statement that all persons 
who are well instructed believe in telepathy. There are 
many eminent men who hold that there has never been 
any evidence of the passage of thought from one mind to 
another without the ordinary use of the senses. ‘They 
hold that the mind of every human being is or may be 
under his own control, and that no one can invade and 
ravage the mind of a person who knows how to keep his 
own counsel. But of the popular belief in telepathy 
many have taken advantage to excite the fears or the 
hopes of those who are made to believe that without their 
knowledge and consent enemies may force evil thoughts 
into their minds or affect their vital organs injuriously, 
while from friends they may receive good thoughts and 
vital energy without volition of their own. This perver- 
sion of the belief in,telepathy taking modern form as 
‘‘mental assassination” or ‘‘malpractice’’ is akin to the 
superstitions which still persist in many nations concern- 
ing witcheraft, the spell of the conjurer, the evil eye, the 
hoodoo, ete. One good thing about the denial of telep- 
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athy is that it enables one to make a clean sweep of 
these pernicious and disturbing fancies. Hypnotism and 
suggestion do not necessarily involve telepathy. 


Cd 


OrrEeN, when reading critical works relating to his- 
torical matters, ancient and modern, we wonder at the 
certainty with which critics deal with the details of 
events happening ages ago. But slight experience in 
attempting to write the chronicle of a life recently ended 
will convince any one that, in regard to the details of the 
birth, education, and career of even a near neighbor and 
intimate friend, the one conspicuous phenomenon is 
ignorance. If there has been no occasion to make these 
things matter of public record from time to time, after 
death one may seek in vain for an accurate statement 
of facts from one’s nearest associates in active life and 
even from the members of his own household, his wife, 
and his children. If one goes back to the scenes of his 
childhood and compares notes with his early companions 
about things which they did in common, the differences 
will be so great as to cause doubt whether there is such 
a thing as scientific accuracy in any historical evidence 
depending upon human memory. 


Schism. 


A communication under the above title in another 
column shows that something we said recently has not 
been taken by everybody in the sense in which it was 
intended. When we said, concerning orthodox and Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists, that ‘‘with the same differences 
of belief to-day the separation would be impossible,”’ 
we did not intend to shut our eyes to the obstacles that 
are in the way of union to-day after a practical separa- 
tion of nearly a hundred years. What we say and be- 
lieve now is that differences as great as those that caused 
the separation, or schism, in the early part of the last 
century are now found in the orthodox Congregational 
body, and that because of them nobody now thinks of 
withdrawing fellowship, refusing to exchange pulpits, or 
to recognize those who represent liberal views, which 
things happened in New England formerly and caused 
the Unitarians to set up for themselves. But saying 
these things is not equivalent to saying (as our contribu- 
tor thinks) that there is no essential difference between 
the orthodoxy that is typical, accepted as the standard of 
the Congregational Council and of various missionary 
boards, and the typical Unitarianism which is represented 
by our National Conference and its allied executive 
bodies. ; 

While there are some Unitarians who might preach in 
some orthodox pulpits and some orthodox ministers who 
might preach in Unitarian pulpits without offence, the creed 
of the Congregational Council could not by any possibility 
be accepted by our*National Conference, and our simple 
affirmation with its open door of liberty would not be 
accepted by any orthodox conference in the world. It 
has recently been said that there is nothing to keep us 
out of the older churches excepting their doctrine con- 
cerning the nature and offices of Jesus, but that does not 
seem to us a statement which is justified by facts. For 
our typical and central idea concerning God, the uni- 
verse, the origin and nature of man, the sanctions of 
duty, and the destiny of the human race, our trust in 
liberty and our emphasis upon good works, separate 
us from the main body of our brethren of the Congrega- 
tional order. We do not believe this generation will see 
any softening of the terms of fellowship which will make 
it possible for the Unitarian body as a whole to be re- 
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ceived by Congregationalism as a whole. If we went in 
on one side, by natural repulsion a large number of or- 
thodox churches would go out on the other side, and a 
schism would remain, the cause of more ill feeling, preju- 
dice, and uncharitableness than exists or can exist with 
our present relations. 

What then remains? We maintain, and have long be- 
lieved, that it is the absolute duty of men and women, 
churches and missionary societies on both sides of the 
line, to hold to their beliefs if they have any, to give 
themselves with loyalty and zeal to the strengthening 
of the principles which they believe are essential to human 
welfareand progress. If this leads to difference of opinion 
and separation, very well. It need not lead to bitterness 
of spirit, to mutual hatred, to sectarian prejudice and 
personal antagonisms. ‘These things which followed the 
old separation ought now to be obsolete. ‘There are be- 
fore us in every community common tasks to which may 
properly be summoned all good men and women. If two 
churches representing different branches of Congrega- 
tionalism stand side by side in any town or city with a 
duty before them, which is accepted as common to them 
both, they may very properly say to each other: For this 
common duty let us unite, obedient to the summons, let 
us in this work remember our agreements and forget our 
differences. So far as we can work together, Jet us work 
together. And, as for essential disagreements, let us re- 
serve the discussion of them for their proper place, where 
each, on his own ground, within his ownrights, may main- 
tain that which, to him, seems to be essential truth with- 
out wilfully giving offence to his neighbors. 

We rejoice to believe, indeed we rejoice to know, that 
unnecessary prejudices and denominational warfare are 
passing and in some favored localities have passed away. 
We hold that to a large extent this desirable result has 


followed the loyalty of Unitarians to the truths which 


they hold,—truths which are now becoming acceptable 
in other churches, and so reducing the odium which once 
fell upon us as heretics and traitors. Instead of reducing 
our zeal for missionary activity, this fact ought to double 
it. With increasing numbers those who cannot find rest 
under any of the forms of belief which are maintained, 
and which must be maintained, by all official bodies of 
orthodoxy, are turning toward us, and we are doing to 
Christianity a service, unappreciated but real, by keeping 
for them an open door into the church of the living God. 
For Unitarians, it seems to us, the duty of the hour is, 
first of all, loyalty to the truth as they see it, loyalty to 
the churches that proclaim it, abundant support for the 
organizations that are building new churches, maintain- 
ing old ones, and holding all in the bonds of fellowship. 
But with this duty goes another. ‘‘So far as lieth in you 
live peaceably with all men” to the end that brotherly 
love may increase and Christian fellowship become a 
reality. 


A Much-abused Word. 


Again we are on the eve of a Presidential election, and, 
as usual, there is some flinging about of mud, if not of 
stones. The politicians are in an anxious, excited state, 
while the people at large are calm and tranquil. The 
manipulators, the electoral mathematicians, are busy; 
but the masses of men and women go about their affairs, 
trusting to good chances, the happy-go-lucky course of 
things, whoever is elected. 

The simple-minded, plain man has a certain contempt 
for the wire-pulling politician. He believes himself, and 
is, doubtless, a more respectable person, a more valuable 
member of the community, than the man behind the 
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scenes who knows all the unsavory means by which offi- 
cials are nominated and elected to office. 

But, on the other hand, he will admit that the political 
class is a necessary evil, that the preliminary business of 
government may be carried on. But, while acknowledg- 
ing the need of a political class, he has a covert contempt 
for the professed politician,—a contempt the existence 
of which is confirmed by many aphorisms and witty say- 
ings. 

To be nothing but a mere politician, and to make 
money by the trade in ways occult and mysterious, bears 
a stigma in the public mind broader than the need of 
an active class of politicians. It is as if one were to lose 
sight of the ship of state, and think only of the barnacles 
that befoul its bottom. There are grades in the busi- 
ness; and a ‘‘boss,’’ or a ward politician, is less honored 
than the same man when he becomes a congressman or 
senator. ‘The high office is a fine cloak, though the man 
underneath may be the same. 

The politician within the halls of Congress or outside, 
to attain to dignity and respect in the republic, must be 
a statesman, or at least be capable of developing in the 
disinterested and lofty atmosphere of statesmanship. »It 
is a blemish in our system that politicians are so numer- 
ous and statesmen so few,—so few whom the people, with 
their instinct for hero-worship, their reverence for blame- 
less lives, pure motive, and noble self-sacrifice, can love 
and reverence. The ideal in political life is of priceless 
value, and a sad mediocrity, if nothing worse, springs 
from the lack of men who can draw the people’s looks 
upward to themselves as examples of what is best in the 
art of governing. 

If politics are rightly judged a profession, there is no 
word that has been more shamefully dragged through 
the mire. It has held the smirch of jobbery, corruption, 
log-rolling, unsavory means for dishonest ends, until the 
politician is often looked upon as the man unwhipped of 
justice, who has used his profession as a screen for evil, 
malodorous deeds. The reins of government in. our 
cities have so often fallen into unworthy hands, the long- 
suffering citizens have had no other means of revenge 
save to despise their tyrants. 

But it does not do for the smug business man, who 
is coining money through his neglect of public duties, to 
stand afar off and, looking at the political plunderer, 
say, ‘‘I am holier than thou.”’ The corrupt politician 
finds his advantage in the indifference and venality of 
the people,—an apathetic, driven beast who submits, 
donkey-like, to his blows. The indifference of the masses 
makes the crimes of the classes, and especially of the 
political class. ‘The self-righteous attitude of so-called 
good and honorable people will never cleanse the word 
“‘nolitics’? from its unfortunate implications. It has re- 
ceived a smirch that can only be wiped away by a great 
improvement in the character of those who guide and 
govern in partisan politics. “There are some political or- 
ganizations so foul that the character of the man who 
enters one of them is at once brought into question. We 
are told there are good men in them, but they are swal- 
lowed up; they have no influence; they become non- 
entities, if not sycophants. ‘This species of reform is 
worse than none. To redeem the name and the thing 
is to rally all the disinterested honesty, honor, and fear- 
less courage there is in the country, to educate youth to 
right thinking, and to encourage young men to enlist in 
politics, not to make themselves soft in easy berths and 
lucrative sinecures, with the prospect of plunder, but to 
work for the glory and renown of the country, for the 
stability of republican institutions, that may be eaten 
away by corruption as steel is eaten by rust. ‘There is 
enough of sound, sweet, wholesome material in society 
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to save it: there is enough of patriotism in the hearts of 
the people to redeem all that has been lost or tarnished 
in the field of politics, if once called into action. 


The Political Fear. 


The question which now puts our institutions'on trial 
is whether an honest politician can trust the, people,or 
must put his faith in the machine. It goes with the say- 
ing that a merely shrewd office-seeker, who has no prin- 
ciples to advocate, and who has no confidence in his own 
intent, must manipulate the voters by cunning and by 
force. The problem, however, is a much larger one. 
The American people are not only intelligent, but grow- 
ing intelligent. They not only keep pace with the evo- 
lution of old problems, but the average voter can dis- 
cuss intelligently the newer questions of the day. Nor 
can any one say, who has a knowledge of American his- 
tory, that the voters of the present time are more open 
to bribery or other malign influences than those of one 
hundred years ago. We believe that a wise politician or 
statesman will find them not only able to discuss the 
problems to be settled at the polls, but to discuss them 
from a high moral point of view. 

Yet the machines and machine methods certainly com- 
mand the faith of a very large portion of party leaders. 
Some of our States have become nicely articulated organ- 
isms, which can be touched by the boss at a central point 
and made to respond from every township in the State. 
There is a certain attractiveness about this sort of polit- 
ical work, and an apparent strength. The question with 
us-is whether an honest politician is not throwing away 
his moral and intellectual power by undertaking to oper- 
ate such a complex mechanism. We believe that Amer- 
ican history shows that the best-constructed political 
machine has never been able to endure the strain of more 
than two or three consecutive elections. The people will 
possibly respond to a shrewd boss for a few years. Then 
a popular uprising occurs, and the machine is smashed. 
On the other hand, a man like the late Senator Hoar has 
very little to do with party mechanisms, and makes his 
appeal directly to the people. These men comprehend 
that the real soul of the republic is that conscience which 
our ancestors brought over with them and injected into 
American life. Here it is, and here it will stay. We can- 
not get rid of it. It overmasters all antagonizing influ- 
ences, and at last brings every social as well as political 
question to the judgment bar of rightness. 

In the present campaign nothing has been more ap- 
parent than the weakness of our great leaders. Organi- 
zation, which had concentrated power at State capitals, 
crumbles with astounding suddenness. Party bosses who 
seemed omnipotent, in a moment have become the weak- 
ness of the party and excited the contempt of the people. 
The appeal is finally to be made to the common sense and 
common conscience of the people, in spite of the ma- 
chine. The most hopeful feature of the present day is 
the daring of the young men in power who speak straight 
from their convictions and enforce laws that party mech- 
anism desires should be a dead letter. 

Yet our great political conventions are generally non- 
committal. Their platforms commonly omit the real so- 
cial demands of the times. During 1904, convention after 
convention has met; but the really great questions that 
concern progress and social evolution have not been more 
than touched. Neither of the great parties considers it 
political wisdom to embody in their platforms the ques- 
tions that most deeply concern human welfare. This in- 
dicates a lack of faith in the people. But shrewdly de- 
vised platforms, embodying only those questions which 
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at the moment seem to be popular, are the supremest un- 
wisdom. It is this cowardice that breeds men who are 
willing to engage either directly or indirectly in bribery, 
and are willing to waste their time in trying to cover up 
the real issues involved in national progress. 

One of our State governors is reported as recently say- 
ing: “‘If I had spoken straight out to the people, and in- 
duced them to express the real popular sentiment to me 
in my Official relations with them, I should have known 
my footing. As itis, I do not. I inherited a political or- 
ganization that seemed to work perfectly. My mistake 
was an effort to.run the machine. It is the great mistake 
of many beside myself. True statesmanship is a simple 
affair. It is being absolutely honest and absolutely 
frank. I do not know of a single boss that has died in 
power, unless his death has occurred prematurely and 
suddenly. Most of them have gone down with the wreck 
of the machine.” 

This is a great lesson to learn and a grand one to teach. 
We must grow a wiser set of statesmen,—men trained to 
advise and to lead, but not to-boss. The real leader 
was seen in Gov. Andrew, in Henry Clay, and in Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When the latter got into trouble, he got 
on his knees; and, when he spoke to the people, he spoke 
without the slightest prevarication. For a good many 
vears past this sort of statesman has apparently not in- 
creased in proportion to the wire-pullers and machine- 
workers. We believe the tide is turning, and that higher 
conceptions of politics and. political power will govern 
the future. This must be so, or the American republic 
is in serious danger. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


A Western Journey. 


In the last three weeks I have travelled by rail and 
steamboat some forty-five hundred miles. I have in- 
flicted on patient congregations twenty-five sermons and 
addresses, and I have met and conferred with thirty- 
eight of the ministers of our isolated churches in the 
Central West. Of these ten met me at the Iowa Confer- 
ence at Decorah, seven at the Missouri Valley Conference 
at Topeka, Kan., eight at the Minnesota Conference, Du- 
luth, Minn., six at the Michigan Conference at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich., and the rest along the route, at Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, Madison, and Grand Rapids. I have had 
opportunity to meet all three of the Western members 
of the board of directors of the Association and the six 
I have also 
had the great privilege of attending for two days the 
meeting of the Triennial Council of the Congregational 
Churches at Des Moines, Ia., and of bearing the greet- 
ings of our Unitarian fellowship to our brethren of the 
older branch of the Congregational order. Everywhere 
I have been met with a most considerate and generous 
hospitality. 

I am impressed anew with the self-forgetting zeal of 
most of the ministers who serve the lonely Unitarian 
churches that are scattered over the vast territory of 
the Mississippi Valley. For the most part they serve 
for very small pay and carry on their work under the 
heavy handicap of social prejudice, inadequate re- 
sources, and meagre equipment. If anything is more 
admirable than the pluck and persistence of these min- 
isters, it is the patient loyalty of some of the men and 
women who sustain them. A number of instances 
might be cited of laymen who really suffer in their busi- 
ness or professional concerns because they dare to ally 
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themselves with an unpopular cause and, after the way 
which men call heresy, to worship the God of their 
fathers. The stability of our churches is in these loyal 
laymen and in the devoted women whose activities 
supply a large proportion not only of the spiritual vital- 
ity, but also of the financial maintenance of the churches. 
Fully half of our churches in the Western department 
believe that they need the aid of the Association to pay 
their ministers, and the resources of the Association are 
severely taxed to provide for these apparent necessities. 
Many of the churches too sorely need a better equip- 
ment and fit instruments for efficient service. A shabby, 
badly located church building is a serious handicap; 
but, so long as the local contributions are insufficient 
to supply the running expenses, the societies naturally 
hesitate before the task of securing better buildings. I 
cannot, however, but believe that in many cases the 
local resources have been inadequately developed, and 
in some cases the reliance upon Eastern aid has para- 
lyzed local effort. The scale and proportion of giving 
for church support is piteously low. 

The bright spots in the department appear at the 
points where church-building enterprises have ener- 
gized the people, as at Evanston, IIl., where an admirable 
church was dedicated last summer, or at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the beautiful new church and the effort 
and self-sacrifice required to build it have harmonized 
and upbuilt the congregation. The church is just 
ready for dedication and is a fitting home for the loyal 
people and the winsome young minister whose united 
zeal and energy have reared it. At St. Paul, Minn., 
an almost identical story is repeating itself. The fine 
new lot is bought, the plans for an exceptionally beauti- 
‘ul and convenient church have been provisionally ac- 
*epted, and the subscription is well started. At Des 
Moines, Ia., the walls of the new building are up and 
the roof will soon go on. This church is smaller and 
less nobly placed than those just mentioned, but it rep- 
resents equal devotion on the part of minister and people 
and will prove to be an adequate and attractive church 
for the growing congregation. 

In all my journeyings, except for the Sunday appoint- 
ments, the new Western secretary, Rev. W. M. Backus, 
has been my cheerful and earnest comrade. His un- 
tiring industry, his judicious counsel and message of 
courage and loyalty, have everywhere commended him 
to the confidence and affectionate good will of his fellow- 
workers. The alliance has been ably represented by 
Mrs. Delano at the Missouri Valley Conference, by Mrs. 
Marks and Miss Field at the Michigan Conference, and 
by Mrs. Ames at-the Minnesota Conference. — 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


‘THROUGH the wise statesmanship of three governments, 
a situation, which gave imminent menace of an armed 
conflict between Great Britain and Russia, was solved by 
peaceable means on last Friday, when Premier Balfour, 
in a speech at Southampton, announced that the sharp 
controversy that had grown out of the shelling of British 
fishermen in the North Sea by ships of the Russian Bal- 
tic squadron would be referred to an international com- 
mission under The Hague Convention for an adjudica- 
tion of facts. The acceptance by Russia of the proposed 
investigation of the conduct of her admiral conveyed the 
willingness of the Russian government to impose punish- 
ment upon the persons responsible for the attack. Inas- 
much as the question of punishment was the only diffi- 
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culty in the way of a solution of the problem, the agree 
ment to submit the affair to an impartial investigation 
was regarded as putting an end to all danger of war. 


a 


In the course of his announcement to the country, Mr. 
Balfour frankly admitted that on last Thursday evening 
Great Britain and Russia seemed to be on the brink of 
actual hostilities. The British premier referred to the 
Russian admiral’s explanation that he had been attacked 
before he opened fire upon the trawlers on Dogger Bank 
as ‘“‘romance,’’ and insisted that the fishermen’s account 
of what King Edward had called an ‘‘unwarranted”’ at- 
tack was the true version of the affair. After referring 
to the happy outcome of the situation, Mr. Balfour said: 
“It might have been far otherwise, and that it was not 
was due in great measure to the foresight and wisdom 
of the czar. The world had its eyes centred upon one 
great warlike tragedy in the Far East. It would have 
been appalling, but it was not at one moment impossible 
that that great world’s tragedy would have been doubled 
by another, and we would have seen the greatest calamity 
that could befall mankind,—namely, a struggle between 
two first-class powers.” 

as 


In view of the effectiveness of The Hague Convention 
in the Anglo-Russian crisis, the preparations by the State 
Department for the calling of another international Peace 
Conference at The Hague are attracting universal atten- 
tion. It was announced in Washington at the beginning 
of the week that Secretary Hay, acting under the instruc- 
tions of the President, has sent out a circular note to 
American diplomatic representatives abroad, asking 
them to lay Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal before the foreign 
ministers of the governments to which they are respec- 
tively accredited, and to invite informal discussion upon 
the scope of the second gathering of Christendom in the 
interest of peace. Itis suggested in Mr. Hay’s note that 
the subjects for discussion be the rights and duties of 
neutrals in time of war, the inviolability of private prop- 
erty in naval warfare, and the ‘‘bombardment of ports, 
towns, and villages by a naval force.” 


ed 


WHILE this publication is under the presses, a battle 
at the polls is being waged in the Dominion of Canada, 
in which at least one of the issues bears a resemblance to 
one of those upon which the people of the United States 
will give their verdict on next Tuesday. The conserva- 
tives, under the leadership of R. L. Borden, have empha- 
sized the issue of ‘‘imperialism’’ from the Canadian 
viewpoint, and have made an earnest appeal to the voters 
to put Laurier and his liberal cabinet out of power, 
largely on the plea that the Dominion government as 
now constituted is hostile to the interests of the empire. 
The conduct of Sir Wilfred Laurier during the crisis of 
the Boer War is pointed out as evidence of the determi- 
nation of the liberals to widen the gap between the Do- 
minion and the mother country as much as possible. 


ad 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERsITY, in New York City, which began 
its existence as King’s College one hundred and fifty 
years ago, observed its anniversary on last Monday by 
laying the corner-stones of a chapel, two dormitories, 
and a building for the School of Mines. On the same day 
it conferred honorary degrees upon thirty-three of its 
distinguished graduates. The rapid growth of the Uni- 
versity has outstripped the generosity of its benefactors, 
munificent as that has been, and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, in a recent statement of the needs of 
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the great institution of which he is the head, made an 
earnest appeal for greater gifts to carry on its mission. 
Dr. Butler succeeded Seth Low as president, and under 
his headship the institution has taken enormous strides 


forward. 
wt 


A conspicuous part in the negotiations that ended in 
the diplomatic adjustment of the Anglo-Russian crisis 
was taken by the government of the French republic. 
As the ally of Russia, France had a peculiarly delicate 
relation to the questions at issue. It has been understood 
that the treaty of alliance between the empire and the 
republic would have made it necessary for France to aid 
her ally in the event of an attack upon the latter power 
by a second belligerent in addition to the one with which 
she is now dealing in the Far East. Apparently French 
statesmen became convinced at an early stage of the nego- 
tiations arising out of the North Sea incident that an 
appeal to arms under the circumstances would have been 
unwarranted. At the psychological moment the French 
ministry announced that it would not permit the country 
to be drawn into a conflict if a conflict should be forth- 
coming. ‘This announcement had a positive effect in St. 
Petersburg. 

s 


THE comparative inactivity of the two armies before 
Mukden at the end of last week appeared to be the prel- 
ude of another sharp trial of strength between the con- 
tending forces in the immediate future. Since the re- 
pulse of Kuropatkin’s advance and the slow and orderly 
retreat of the Russians, the two armies have maintained 
their relative positions in close reach of each other, and 
each hurrying re-enforcements and strengthening its posi- 
tions for a future forward movement. In Port Arthur 
Gen. Stoessel has maintained his resolute defence in a 
way which is arousing the unqualified admiration of mili- 
tary men throughout the world. There is reason to be- 
lieve, though, that the Japanese lines are decisively clos- 
ing in upon the beleaguered city. 


rd 


EveEn's of international significance are forming them- 
selves in the Near East, if the diplomatic activities be- 
tween Bulgaria and Servia may be taken as an indication 
of the respective policies of those two countries. In 
welcoming King Peter of Servia to the Bulgarian capital 
on last Sunday, Prince Ferdinand emphasized the im- 
portance of the occasion and urged the necessity of a 
friendly and intimate union between the two countries. 
It was understood that Prince Ferdinand had reference 
to the agreement for joint action on the Macedonian 
question, which has been reached or is under discussion 
by Bulgaria and Servia. It is recognized even by the 
friends of the reform administration in Macedonia that 
affairs in the Turkish province have not been improved 
perceptibly by the activities of the foreign officers of 
gendarmerie, and the negotiations between Servia and 
Bulgaria would indicate that those two countries regard 
the delicate problem of Macedonia as by no means solved. 


ed 


AN echo of the tragedy of empire in Africa was heard 
in Lisbon recently, when the Portuguese cabinet, which 
took office last year, resigned. Its fall is directly trace- 
able to the disaster that met a punitive expedition of 
Portuguese troops in South-west Africa against the 
Cuanhamas. The troops were surprised recently by 
tribesmen at a river ford, and 254 Europeans were killed. 
The Portuguese have been as little successful in dealing 
with the uprising in the Portuguese part of South-west 
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Africa as have been the Germans in their. It is alto- 
gether probable that, even after Germany has crushed | 
the Herreros, the Berlin government will find it necessary 
to maintain a large European force in the territory affected 
by the uprising. 


Brevities. 


It is possible to be still, even in the midst of a hustling 
crowd. 


Wherever the light remedy is applied in the dark 
places of town or city where wickedness abounds, good 
effects are quickly evident. 


If there has been no specific infection like that of 
typhoid fever, it is probable that plain, unboiled water, 
just as it comes from the earth, is the most wholesome 
of drinks. 


Would it add anything to the dignity of Dr. Hale 
if we were able to speak of him-as-His Grace, the Primate 
of Massachusetts, or The Right Reverend Archbishop 
of Boston ? 


We are fast learning that among the bacteria of many 
kinds which are found in the air, in water, in the earth, 
in food, and in drink, the majority are wholesome and 
even essential to health. 


The Times of London gives some account of the Peace 
Congress, among other things, of the consecration ser- 
vice in Symphony Hall, Boston, in which Edward Ev- 
erett Hale appears as ‘‘Mr. Edward Everett of bins vs 
Such is fame in the reporters’ gallery. 


A British expedition has moved from the borders of 
India through Thibet to its capital city Lhassa and 
moved back again, and now Thibet is open to the world 
in much the same way that a hasty pudding is open after 
a spoon is passed through it. 


In the last seventeen years, to bring about treaties of 
arbitration between the nations of Europe and America, 
Mr. Cremer and his colleagues have talked with many 
eminent diplomatists in all the capitals of Europe. Mr. 
Cremer testifies that from no one of them at any time 
have they received answers so prompt, unambiguous, and 
decisive as that given them by President Roosevelt. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The National Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


“Launch out into the deep’? was the command of 
Jesus to the fishers, and it should be urged upon our 
National Conference. ‘The West has developed a vig- 
orous growth in our faith, and its own conference has its 
own value; but many Unitarians in ‘ ‘the West” sustain 
a lonely courage, and would be vastly helped by a visit 
from our National Conference. Outside of New England 
the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ is seldom respected, often un- 
known; and to be known as such is to be looked down 
upon socially, to be distrusted in business relations. 
For instance, a young man went to a large city on the 
Mississippi. He had been born and brought up in the 
Unitarian church, almost within the limits of Boston; 
but he found that his faith meant social ostracism and 
financial loss; and, lacking moral courage, he has been 
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ever since to a fashionable Congregational church. Is it 

not time that we show ourselves for what we are where 

we are little known, and obtain a larger hearing where 

we are almost unheard ? C.W. FE. 
Miron, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


Trust. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


I may not see what waits for me to-morrow, 
And I must speed, no turning and no ease; 
~ I cannot see if joy outreaches sorrow, 
And yet I sing, for there is One who sees. 


I do not know why silence answers crying, 
And we are left to battle with our fears; 
Why mercies wait and wishes meet denying, 

And yet I sing, for there is One who hears, 


I do not know why kindred souls are parted, 

I do not know why thorn may dwell with rose 
Nor why the gentle serve the evil-hearted, 

And yet I sing, for there is One who knows. 


’ 


I hear of war’s high hand and cruel dealing, 

I see the shambles hung with lambs and doves; 
I know of sorrows that are past my healing, 

And yet I sing, for there is One who loves. 


The Schism. 


BY REV. HORACE R. HUBBARD. 


This is the term used of late to designate the separa- 
tion of Congregationalists into two denominations, and 
the consequent division which exists to-day. Hence I 
use the word to introduce the statement of a few facts 
which are often overlooked, and which those who deplore 
a ‘‘divided Congregationalism’’ seem to wish to obscure. 

Let us remember that Unitarianism is not so slight a 
variation from the doctrine of the Pilgrims that the di- 
vision in Congregationalism is a sort of temporary mis- 
understanding. Unitarianism has no special affinity with 
any of the camps of orthodoxy. It stands for the strict 
unity of God and is alone in that position, even Univer- 
salists being unwilling to commit themselves, as a church, 
to a clear-cut, uncompromising statement of the grand 
old Jewish doctrine which we consider Christian as well. 
Unitarianism stands for a method of salvation totally 
unlike that which has been supposed to lie at the very 
foundation of Christianity. The deity of Jesus and his 
substitution atonement are supposed to be accepted doc- 
trines among all so-called orthodox bodies. 

Now to the honest Unitarian the worship of Jesus is 
the height of blasphemy and a great blot upon Christen- 
dom. Has the denomination called Congregational ever 
done anything toward correcting this evil? It is safe to 
say that, with all its liberalism and its New Orthodoxy, 
it has done nothing. 

We are seeking to purify Christianity of its supersti- 
tious corruptions, and we find that orthodox churches, 
although they have changed their belief in a great meas- 
ure within the last half century, have retained these 
false notions of the person and work of Jesus, and have 
placed them conspicuously in the foreground. ‘The wor- 
ship of Jesus, in prayer and song, is more prevalent to-day 
that it was seventy-five years ago. ‘The sterner views 
of the awful majesty of God, expressed in the hymns 
of our fathers, have given place to most sentimental 
ascriptions of homage to ‘‘dear Jesus,’ who is thus 
brought forward as the God of the tender and loving, 
especially of little children. This fact is noticeable, above 
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all, in Christian Endeavor societies in Congregational 
churches, where the preaching is decidedly liberal. For 
my part, I much prefer the older hymnology, which as- 
cribes divine worship to the Creator, to whom alone it 
belongs. If Congregational churches have, within the 
last few years, abandoned the old, harsh views of God 
and his government, only to replace them with the teach- 
ing that Jesus is the true God of our young people to-day, 
—which, I think, they have done,—it is not a move 
toward Unitarianism. or toward anything which sincere 
Unitarians can adopt. 

Our singers know that we find a great deal more that 
a Unitarian can conscientiously sing in the hymn-books 
of fifty years ago than in the latest publications used 
in young people’s societies. What does it mean then 
when we are told by Unitarians that Congregationalists 
are outgrowing their orthodoxy, and that there would be 
a possibility of a reunion of Congregationalism? Have 
the majority of Unitarians arrived at the opinion, ex- 
pressed by some of our leaders, that ‘‘with the same dif- 
ferences of belief to-day the separation would be impos 
sible’’? If that statement is correct, why does a Congre 
gational minister ever leave that body and enter the 
Unitarian fellowship? It is not always because he is 
extremely radical. It is usually because he is honest. 
When he comes to adopt the grand old doctrine of the 
strict unity of God, he must, if honest, identify himself 
with the church which alone stands for that truth. The 
Congregational denomination is not ready to tolerate the 
open propagation of that truth within its ranks, but 
stands for what the ‘‘Catholic’”’ Church in all ages has 
termed ‘‘the historic Christ.’’ In that respect the Uni- 
tarian will find himself much more at home among re- 
formed Jews than among those who continue to pay 
divine homage to Jesus in a way which our close observa- 
tion has shown grows stronger and more obnoxious as 
the years go by. There ought to be a new call for those 
who are truly Unitarian to have the courage to say so 
and be counted as such. If Unitarians will help in that 
work and never cheer those who are compromising and 
speaking with mental reservations, our cause will take 
a long step forward. 

FRANCESTOWN, N.H. 


Letter from England. 


Almost every day seems to bring before us fresh evi- 
dence of the tremendous upheaval, the stupendous strug- 
gle, which is so rapidly developing in the heart and centre 
of the religious life of this nation. And, when one reads 
the reports of the great church congress just concluded 
in Liverpool, and with those reports reads further the 
comments in the leading dissenting journals, it is more 
forcibly than ever brought home to the observing intelli- 
gence of an onlooker that never before has the opportu- 
nity for the presentation to the people of a simplified, 
reasonable philosophy of religion been so promising. 
Every form of orthodox faith is now publicly seething 
in the scalding bree of its own irrationality. Bishops are 
fiercely contending against bishops, cabals are forcing 
specialized eccentricities of dogma in one corner, ex- 
tremists are rallying around the ‘“‘unalterable creeds” 
and the ‘‘unmutilated Prayer Book”’ in another. Hereti- 
cal canons are pouring in plaints of ‘‘absolute suffoca- 
tion’’ in an atmosphere of dogma unventilated for gen- 
erations. Meanwhile, evangelical revivalists are hustling 
converts under a freshly developed emotion back into 
the grasp of the old Calvinistic terror as the only safe 
refuge from the slough of agnostic despair, and sacer- 
dotalism is assuring other timid refugees that ceremonial 
is so much the better part of religion that thought may 
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safely slumber if only the candles illumine the altar. 
Out of this turmoil a representative of the people, signing 
himself ‘‘Oxoniensis,’’ writes a column letter to a great 
London daily, entitled ‘‘Do we Believe?” and, far from 
satisfying his own inquiry, his conclusion is, ‘‘Our Chris- 
tianity would seem to be a splendid hypocrisy.”’ As one 
who would be an intelligent Christian, he expresses a pre- 
vailing feeling that Christianity, as offered by the great 
representative churches of the country, is a vivid ex- 
ample of the credo quia imposstbile. A perfect deluge 
of letters followed this of ‘‘Oxoniensis,’—letters from 
every part of the land,—and the cry is reiterated, ‘‘Do 
we believe?’ ‘‘We know not what to believe!” 

It is true that there are scattered here and there in- 
dividual religious teachers of broadly liberalizing ten- 
dencies, like Dr. Hunter, Dr. Watson, etc.; but drawing 
out the web of orthodoxy in finer and finer threads, 
while making it easier perhaps to finally break away into 
agnosticism, is not a promising process for the quicken- 
ing of a vital, new religious life. To retreat further and 
further from the awful conception of the enthroned or- 
thodox God of threatening anger is a certain gain as 
far as it goes, but cannot fill the heart with new tides 
of enthusiasm and joy. That happy consummation can 
only flow from a definite facing about toward the concep- 
tion of deity, which lies at the basis of all practical faith, 
—a facing about which will reveal the absolute falsity 
of the accepted medieval conception and replace it by 
the new revelation of God as infinitely immanent and radi- 
antly loving. Then the confusion, which has been stead- 
ily densifying, explodes, and we have the reasonableness 
which was in the primitive thought of Jesus. Here, in 
a hasty statement necessarily crudely condensed, is the 
suggestion for the increasing hope of Unitarians that a 
great day is dawning for the promulgation of their faith. 
I think I may report that there seems some definite indi- 
cations of a growing consciousness of this great oppor- 
tunity. Were it once fully recognized, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that Unitarians would not make heroic 
exertions to take immediately a foremost place in the 
religious reformation now stirring. A remarkable series 
of meetings, held in Manchester in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, showed at least an indication of a growing ap- 
preciation of the coming opportunity in the fact that it 
was resolved to secure a permanent building for the col- 
lege which has never yet had a home of its own. The 
new building, which is within easy reach of Owens Col- 
lege and the University of Manchester, has already been 
secured, and $50,000 subscribed toward the total esti- 
mated amount needed to cover purchase, equipment, etc., 
of $100,000. But this only partially represents the splen- 
did enthusiasm and spirit of great expectation which 
animated the two thousand attendants at the anniver- 
sary meetings. 

Another quite definite indication of the same forward 
inoving impulse may be noted in the fact that it has 
been decided to build three new churches in the London 
district at Kilburn, Plumstead, and Lewisham. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association are admirably 
aiding in the stimulation of this rising enthusiasm by 
co-operating with local societies in every part of the 
kingdom in large popular gatherings held in town halls 
or theatres, at which well-known representatives of the 
Unitarian faith present in popular addresses what the 
Unitarian gospel has to offer. These meetings have been 
so eagerly attended by people who were not connected 
with Unitarian churches that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has received many more applica- 
tions and offers of local organizations for similar meet- 
ings than it can find the men or the money to meet. At 
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the same time a determined effort is being made in the 
north by the East Cheshire Christian Union to raise at 
once the sum of $25,000 for the purpose of general ex- 
tension of missionary work in the district. The plan 
includes the building of a new church at Ashton-under- 
Lyne. FREDERICK BLOUNT MorTr. 


Christmas and Easter Carols. 


BY ALICE P. CARTER. 


Now that our Sunday-schools have all begun again, I 
would like to say a word about the musical part of their 
services. So much time is generally given to the singing, 
that it seems of the greatest possible importance that the 
scholars should be encouraged and taught to pay especial 
attention to the words of their hymns, so that they may 
be part of their religious teaching. If they do not do 
this, the time given to music is just so much time lost in 
the short hour in which their teachers are trying to give 
them something which may help them in their conduct 
and character and in the formation of their religious 
nature. 

This being undoubtedly an important question in the 
Sunday-school, it has always been a matter of regret to 
me that so much time must be spent twice in every winter 
in order to learn a quantity of Christmas and Easter 
carols whose words have no real meaning at the time 
that they are being practised. For several weeks before 
Easter, when there is not the least sign that we are not 
in the midst of winter, our children are joyously carolling 
every Sunday that the spring is come, with all its attend- 
ant signs of blooming vegetation, and in the same way 
they sing of the sweet thoughts connected with the birth 
of Jesus long before any thought of Christmas Day is in 
their young minds. The words in both cases are, there- 
fore, meaningless. There could apparently be no surer 
way of forming the habit—which I fear is a very common 
one—of singing the most-religious words, often the actual 
words of prayer, without any thought or care for their 
meaning. 

Now any one who has done me the honor to read so 
far has probably done so with indignation, thinking that 
I am arguing against our pleasant carol services at Christ- 
mas and Easter. I am, however, very far from doing so, 
but merely want to suggest that there is no necessity for 
learning a number of new carols every year. It is in 
order to do this that we require so many Sundays to 
practise them, whereas one new carol learned every year 
for each festival would soon give our young scholars a 
good collection of them, to be sung with delight, as old 
familiar friends, whenever Christmas and Easter came 
round; and their relatives who attend the carol services 
would certainly not get tired of hymns which they had 
not heard for three hundred and sixty-five days, however 
familiar they might be to the young singers. 

But I believe that there is also another reason for sing- 
ing familiar carols. It seems to some of us a great pity 
that the young people of the present day should have such 
a craving for perpetual change. As soon as they have 
become familiar with anything, and have taken pleasure 
in it, they declare that it is old, and that they are tired 
of it. This is especially true of music. Instead of loving 
the old tunes and songs, because they have become like 
old friends, the present generation is always craving for 
something new in music. I heard of one young man re- 
marking after a Boston Symphony concert, ‘‘Oh, dear, 
I’m so tired of Beethoven!’”’ Probably this state of 
mind and taste is both the cause and effect of the con- 
stant production of new music in these days, much of 
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‘the latest novelty. -- 


it of the poorest quality, but welcomed with delight as 


_ Must tot this constant craving for change have a 


“bad effect upon character and prevent ‘things that are 


good from making-a proper impression? It does not seem 
to exist so much in other countries. To take the ques- 
tion of carols, for instance, unless there has been a great 
change recently, the people of England and Germany, 


both old and young, sing the same old carols year after 


year that their parents and grandparents sang before 
them, and love them on that very account. 

In our country everything must be new, and it is 
painful to see how this same taste for constant variety, 
when applied to books, seems to prevent our children 
from loving those that they own as we older ones used 
to love ours, or remembering them one year after reading 
as well as we sometimes remember our favorites book 
after forty or fifty years. 

It seems as if this apparently morbid love of change 
should not be encouraged in our Sunday-schools, either 
by a too frequent change of service books, or by the per- 
petual learning of new hymns and carols, but rather that 
they should have a chance, while under our care, of 
learning to love the old ones for the very reason that 
makes them sometimes inclined to despise them. 

New Yorx, 


For the Christian Register. 


A Rose. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


God took the dust that blows about the street, 
And turned it to a rose of beauty sweet, 

That we the miracle might surely see, 

How common things most beautiful may be! 


The Educational Outlook in Cuba. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Cuba enjoys the honor of being the only country in 
the world whose school-teachers outnumber its soldiers 
by seven hundred (the number of the former is now 
3,568). There are enrolled in the public schools 190,000 
children: the number will soon reach 200,000. 

The little republic of the solitary star has gone forward 
educationally by leaps and bounds since the present ex- 
cellent public-school system was introduced in 1899 by 
that most able son of the Bay State, Alexander E. Frye, 
who should have been retained in the position he so effi- 
ciently filled in those early, formative months of transi- 
tion during the American intervention. The visitors to 
the St. Louis Exposition this year have been surprised 
and delighted at the fulness of the Cuban educational ex- 
hibit. Several premiums were given for institute work, 
especially on elementary lines. 

ey tell us of a Cuban immured in one of the dungeons 
of Cabafias Fortress in Havana, who saw nothing but 
the light of a lantern for a year, and, when they liberated 
him, his blinking eyes could not endure the glare of the 
dazzling sunlight. The transition from the wretched 
Spanish school system in vogue in Cuba up to 1899 has 
been so swift, and the contrast so great, that men are 
yet rubbing their eyes, if not blinded by the sudden ac- 
cession of light. 

In 1887 76.30 per cent. of the people could not read or 
write. Illiteracy rested like a pall upon the misgoverned 
island. The establishment of public schools modelled 


_after the American img with attendance compulsory, 


has already accomplished wonders, though the opinion 
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of prominent educators favors a modification of the pres- 
ent system, to meet present economic conditions. 

Industrial training is also needed to fit them to b 
bread-winners. There are no separate schools for col- 
ored children who outnumber the whites in certain wards, 
many of whom are rude and uncultured. Partly on this 
account, and partly for religious reasons, the schools of 
the ecclesiastical orders and private schools flourish and 
are filled with the children of the better classes. 

It is to be feared that the public schools, as at present 
constituted, are not growing in popularity. Pedagogy 
is yet an infant science in Cuba, though there is constant 
and manifest improvement. The standard of scholar- 
ship for teachers is being raised. There are summer 
schools in all the provinces where the 3,600 teachers are 
taught by competent instructors. This drill is invalu- 
able. The Latin-American custom of permitting the 
children to study aloud is not yet obsolete. A Cuban 
public school is a noisy place. It will take time to bring 
these schools up to the standard of order which obtains 
in the States. 

The first officer of public instruction, or secretary, is 
Dr. Leopoldo Cancio. He resides in Havana. There is 
also a general superintendent of public schools, Dr. 
Miguel Garmendio. Each of Cuba’s six provinces has 
provincial superintendents, each of whom has the super- 
vision of the schools in his province; viz., Havana, Pinar 
del Rio, Matanzas, Villa Clara, Camaguez, and Santiago. 
There is also in each municipality a board of education, 
chosen for four years. ‘This city school board, composed 
of the most highly educated men in the municipality, 
choose the teachers. 

The educational grant of the Cuban republic for 1904— 
05 is $3,751,037.80, which is divided as follows: public 
schools, $3,025,463.84; to the institutes or schools of 
second grade (preparatory), $275,479.24; to the univer- 
sity, $306,320; other educational expenses consume the 
balance. One-fifth of the total receipts of the govern- 
ment are devoted to the support of public. educational 
enterprises. The salaries of the teachers range from 
$30 to $75 (American money) per month, according to 
the experience and location of the teacher and size of 
school. The members of the boards of education receive 
no pay for their services, with the exception of the sec- 
retary. The teachers are employed for a year, which 
year begins September 1 and closes August 31 of the 
next year. All are subjected to a yearly examination. 
But few school buildings with modern fixtures have yet 
been built. Cuba is still poor. Houses and halls have 
been rented and furnished. The schools of Cuba require 
better school buildings. 

We think the little republic would be justified in ap- 
propriating to educational uses certain buildings which 
the Church claims, but which the State needs to advance 
the intelligence of her people. Mexico saw the necessity 
of this years ago. There are three grades of public in- 
struction: first, the 3,400 public schools, with a present 
enrolment of about 190,000, soon to be 200,000 scholars 
taught by 3,600 teachers; second, at a number of places 
of importance, academies, or high schools, called Institu- 
tos de Segundo Ensefianza. Preparatory schools, where 
young people are fitted for the national university, sci- 
ence, Latin, natural history, the higher mathematics, 
physics, history, and the modern languages are taught 
under competent professors, appointed by the govern- 
ment. Third, after the five years’ course in the institutes 
follows the training in the Havana University, to which 
all are eligible who have secured the Bachelor’s degree 
and paid the necessary fees, which are not light. Here 
are professional courses and professors of the broadest 
culture at the heads of their respective departments. 
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Cuba has among her educators and professionals many 
graduates of the best American and French universities. 
The wealthy Cubans have been sending their sons for the 
past forty years to foreign colleges, and many have made 
a wise use of their opportunities. The physicians of 
Cuba are thoroughly prepared for their work, securing 
their degrees after seven years of professional study. 

We can safely say that the educational outlook in 
Cuba is bright and growing brighter. The men at the 
head of the affairs of State realize that popular intelli- 
gence is the basis of all true and lasting liberty and prog- 
ress. 

The sexes are separated in all the Cuban schools, never 
occupying the same building. The government makes 
generous apportionments for the schools for trained 
nurses. Hundreds of Cuban girls are being fitted under 
competent American ladies to care efficiently for the sick. 
Bayonets have given way to grammars, and swords are 
replaced by readers. Birds build their nests in the mouths 
of cannon. 

Cuba has had too many cannon balls and too few school 
desks, too much of military glory and too little popular 
intelligence. We see a cart go by with condemned am- 
munition, another passes it piled high with school desks. 

Thus the old is giving place to the new. The cannon 
balls are rusting in the forts, some of which are being 
pulled down, and in the educational era now inaugurated 
the freshly-painted desks for the use of the children go 
rolling by on their way to the schools. They have taken 
the place of muskets and cannon, and all the people say, 
Amen. 

MATANZAS. 


The Religious Views of Thomas Jefferson. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


Il. 


Jefferson’s position in American life comes from his 
deep and active interest in all the forces that make for 
human betterment. That was the ground of his interest 
in religion. He knew, what everybody knows, that re- 
ligion is in its results a social force, helping or hindering 
civilization as the case may be. Whether the Christian 
religion is traditional or rational in the last analysis, 
whether it proceeds from a divinely revealed creed or 
book, or whether it is but a human sentiment, it was all 
one to him: he measured it as a purely social factor, and 
he would reform it as he would politics. But he was 
wise enough to see that,-while a goodly number of people 
were willing to accept the reform of political ideas, very 
few were ready to allow changes in religious doctrine; 
and, while he would not, for the sake of popular applause, 
pose as a religious conformist, he scrupulously refrained 
from communicating his ‘‘religious tenets to the public.” 
- This did not hinder him from expressing them plainly 
enough to those of his friends whom he knew to be of 
like mind with himself or capable of appreciating his 
position, and it was only to redeem a ‘‘promise made to 
a friend” that he put into writing an outline of his ‘‘esti- 
mate of the doctrines of Jesus.” 

This outline, or syllabus, reveals with striking clear- 
ness what would be his answer to that greatest of all 
Christian questions, ‘‘What think ye of Christ?” Well 
does he say of this syllabus, in a letter to Van der Kemp, 
that “‘it expressly excludes all questions of supernatural 
character and endowment”; for at every point he has 
abandoned completely what Canon Liddon would call 
‘“‘the divinity of our Lord.’ It is, however, not icono- 
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clastic in form or temper. He does not launch it as a 
bolt of criticism. There is in it not a word to indicate 
that the author Was conscious of the existence of any 
other Christian system but that he was voicing. He 
simply forgets the prevailing ‘‘estimate of the doctrines 
of Jesus,” and tells in phrases most suggestive and il- 
luminating the estimate which he himself has been led 
to put upon the faith and character of ‘‘this first of human 
sages.”’ It is his estimate. It unfolds the method and 
scope of a life of Jesus which he would adopt had he 
‘‘time or information” for the task. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the public will accept it as a true estimate. 
But, whether or not he agrees with it, the reader must 
admit that this syllabus is the work of a man of broad 
culture, a judicial mind, and one who is profoundly 
impressed by the ethical importance of Jesus and his 
mission. The syllabus as taken from Jefferson’s own 
copy is as follows :— 


“SYLLABUS OF AN: ESTIMATE OF THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHERS. 


‘‘In a comparative view of the-ethics of the enlightened 
nations of antiquity, of the Jews, and of Jesus, no notice 
should be taken of the corruptions of reason among the 
ancients; to wit, the idolatry and superstitions of their 
vulgar, nor the corruptions of Christianity by the over- 
learned among its professors. ’ 

‘Let a just view be taken of the moral principles 
inculcated by the most esteemed of the sects of ancient 
philosophy or of their individuals, particularly Pythag- 
oras, Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, Epictetus, Seneca, 
Antoninus. 

‘‘Philosophers :— 

‘‘t, Their precepts related chiefly to ourselves and the 
government of those passions which, unrestrained, would 
disturb our tranquillity of mind. In this branch of phi- 
losophy they were really great. 

‘“2. In developing our duty to others, they were short 
and defective. They embraced indeed the circles of 
kindred and friends, and inculcated patriotism, or the 
love of our country in the aggregate, as the primary ob- 
ligation; toward our neighbor and countrymen they 
taught justice, but scarcely viewed them as within the 
circle of benevolence; still less have they inculcated peace, 
charity, and love to all our fellow-men or embraced with 
benevolence the whole family of mankind. 

“TI. Jews :— 

“7. Their system was Deism; that is, the belief in only 
one god. But thew ideas of him and of has attributes were 
degrading and injurious. 

‘‘9. Their ethics were not only imperfect, but often ir- 
reconcilable with the sound dictates of reason and mo- 
rality as they respect intercourse with those around us, 
and repulsive and anti-social as respecting other nations. 
They needed reformation therefore in an eminent degree. 

“TIT. Jesus:— 

“In this state of things among the Jews Jesus appeared. 
His parentage was obscure, his condition poor, his edu- 
cation null, his natural endowments great, his life correct 
and innocent. He was meek, benevolent, patient, firm, 
disinterested, and of the sublimest eloquence. 

‘The disadvantages under which his doctrines appear 
are remarkable :— 

a 1. Like Socrates and Epictetus he wrote nothing him- 
self, 

‘‘2. But he had not, like them, a Xenophon or Arian to 
write for him. On the contrary, all the learned of his 
country, intrenched in its power and riches, were opposed 


.to him, lest his labors should undermine their advan- 


tages; and the committing to writing his life and doc- 
trines fell on the most unlettered and ignorant men, 
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who wrote too from memory and not till long after the 
transaction had passed. 

“3. According to the ordinary fate of those who 
attempt to enlighten and reform mankind, he fell an 
early victim to jealousy and combination of the altar 
and the throne at about thirty-three years of age. 

“Hi, reason having not yet attained the maximum of its 
energy nor the course of his preaching, which was but of 
about three years, presented occasion of developing a 
complete system of moral duties. 

‘*4. Hence, the doctrines which he really delivered were 
dlejective as a whole, and fragments only of what he did 
deliver have come to us, mutilated and [misstated and 
often unintelligible. | 

““s. They have been still more disfigured by the cor- 
ruptions of schismatizing followers, who have found an 
interest in sophisticating and perverting the simple doc- 
trines he taught by engrafting on them the mysticisms 
of a Grecian sophist, frittering them into subtleties and 
obscuring them with jargon until they have caused good 
men to reject the whole in disgust and to view Jesus 
himself as an impostor. 

“Notwithstanding these disadvantages, a system of 
morals is presented to us which, if filled up in the true 
style and spirit of the rich fragments he has left us, 
would be the most perfect and sublime that has ever been 
taught by man. 

‘“‘The question of his being a member of the Godhead, 
or in direct communication with it, claimed for him by 
some of his followers and denied by others, is foreign to 
the present view, which is merely an estimate of the 
intrinsic merit of his doctrines. 

“1. He corrected the Deism of the Jews, confirming 
them in their belief in one God, and giving them juster 
notions of his attributes and government. 

2. His moral doctrines relating to kindred and friends 
were more pure and perfect than those of the most 
correct of the philosophers, and greatly more so than 
those of the Jews. And they went far beyond both in 
ineulcating universal philanthropy, not only to kindred 
and friends, to neighbors and countrymen, but to all 
mankind, gathering all into one family, under the bonds 
of love, charity, peace, common wants, and common 
aids. 

‘A development of this head will evince the peculiar 
superiority of the system of Jesus over all others, 

‘‘2. The precepts of philosophy and of the Hebrew 
code laid hold of actions only. He pushed his scrutinies 
into the heart of man, erected his tribunal in the region 
of his thoughts, and purified the waters at the fountain 
head. 

“4. He taught emphatically the doctrine of. a future 
state which was doubted or disbelieved by the Jews, 
and wielded it with efficacy as an important incentive 
supplementary to the other motives to moral conduct.” 


This is sufficiently explicit to need no further comment. 
It was prepared not for publication, but as a private 
communication to a close and warm friend, one who 
could be trusted not to let it get out in connection with 
his name. Mr. Ford intimates that Jefferson freely dis- 
tributed copies of this syllabus among his friends, to 
counteract the ‘‘misrepresentation and calumnies”’ which 
were heaped upon him for his heresy. He remarks 
that ‘“‘an undated memorandum in the Jefferson MSS. 
is evidently the draft of a note with which Jefferson 
transmitted copies to his friends.’”” This does not agree 
with the letter written to Van der Kemp from Poplar 
Forest, April 25, 1816. Van der Kemp, presumably 
through Mr. Adams (in fact, Van der Kemp wrote 
Adams in 1813, ‘‘Shall I receive the syllabus from the 
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Philosopher of Monticello, or must you ask his leave?’’), 
had heard of this syllabus and had written Jefferson 
about it, expressing not only a desire to see it, but also 
that it should be given to the public. To this he replies -— 


“*Str,—Your favor of March 24 was handed to me just 
as I was setting out on a journey of time and distance, 
which will explain the date of this both as to time and 
place. The syllabus, which is the subject of your letter, 
was addressed to a friend to whom I had promised a 
more detailed view; but, finding I would never have 
time for that, I sent him what I thought should be the 
outline of such a work. ‘The same subject entering some- 
times into the correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
myself, I sent him a copy of it. The friend to whom it 
had been first addressed dying soon after, I asked from 
his family the return of the original as a confidential 
communication, which they kindly sent me. So that no 
copy of it, but that in possession of Mr. Adams, now 
exists out of my hands.” 


There is no reason to doubt what Jefferson here says; 
for it is hardly conceivable that so important a docu- 
ment should have been kept from the American people 
if Jefferson had freely distributed copies of it among his 
friends, especially as it was the work of so eminent a 
person. Secrecy may be successfully imposed on two or 
three, but secrecy such as this required cannot be imposed 
on more than about that number. ‘The idea that he 
“transmitted copies to his friends” is fully disposed of 
by Jefferson in this same letter. ‘‘I have used this 
caution,” he says, ‘‘lest it should get out in connection 
with my name.’’ Mr. Van der Kemp, in asking for a 
copy of the syllabus, had also asked permission to give 
it publicity. Jefferson was averse to this, though not 
wholly so; for he saw that, if the author were unknown, 
it would do him no harm and might do the world some 
good. So the letter continues :-— 

“JT have used this caution lest it should get out in 
connection with my name, and I was unwilling to draw 
on myself a swarm of insects whose buz is more dis- 
quieting than their bite. As an abstract thing, and 
without any intimation from what quarter derived, I 
can have no objection to its being committed to the con- 
sideration of the world. I believe it may even do good 
by producing discussion and finally a true view of this 
great reformer.” 

It was accordingly published in England in the Monthly 
Repository of General and Theological Literature, XXX. 
vol. xi., October, 1816, pp. 573-576. 

On July 30, 1816, Jefferson writes Van der Kemp :— 


‘Dear Sir,—Your favor of July 14 is received, and I 
am entirely satisfied with the disposition you have made 
of the syllabus, keeping my name unconnected with it, 
as I am sure you have done.” 


tg 


The letter continues :-— 

“‘T should really be gratified to see a full and fair ex- 
amination of the ground it takes. I believe it to be the 
only ground on which reason and truth can take their 
stand. Yet I have little expectation that the affirmative 
can be freely maintained in England. We know it could 
not here. For, although we have freedom of religious 
opinion by law, we are yet under the inquisition of pyblic 
opinion: and in England it would have both law and 
public opinion to encounter. The love of peace and a 
want of either time or tastes for these disquisitions in- 
duce silence on my part as to the contents of this 
paper.” 

On March 16, 1817, Jefferson writes Van der Kemp 
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expressing a fear that the editor of the Repository knows 
who is the author of the syllabus, and will in all likeli- 
hood divulge it. But Van der Kemp assures him that 
the editor cannot possibly have the faintest suspicion. 
If the truth as to its authorship should become known, 
he well knew what to expect. So he writes in this 
letter :-— 

“I shall receive with folded arms all their hacking 
and hewing. I shall not ask their passport to a country 
which they claim indeed as theirs, but which was made, 
I trust, for moral man, and not for dogmatizing, venal 
jugglers. Should they, however, instead of abuse, 
appeal to the tribunal of reason and fact, I shall really 
be glad to see on what point they will begin their attack; 
for it expressly excludes all questions of supernatural 
character and endowment. I am in hopes it may find 
advocates as well as opposers, and produce for us a tem- 
perate and full development. As to myself, I shall be 
a silent auditor.” 

The rationalistic character of Jefferson’s Christian 
faith needs no further proof. But this rationalism is 
not based so much upon the indefensibleness of the 
Christian dogmas, as upon the strikingly ethical char- 
acter of the ‘‘religion of Jesus—as it was preached and 
practised by himself.’ The doctrines and ceremonies of 
the popular Christian faith seemed to him to conceal the 
real value and truth of the ‘‘simple religion of Jesus.”’ 
Instead, however, of using this fact as an excuse for the 
utter rejection of the Christian religion, he hoped and 
believed that eventually ‘‘these clouds of darkness”’ 
would be dissipated and ‘‘the genuine and simple religion 
of Jesus one day be restored.’”’ But this consummation so 
devoutly to be wished could not be hastened nor forced. 
It could not come until ‘‘the general mind” has been 
“strengthened by education,’—a process that is pro- 
vokingly slow, but the surer through its very slowness. 
He writes on July 9, 1820:— 

“‘T trust with you that the genuine and simple religion 
of Jesus will one day be restored, such as it was preached 
and practised by himself. Very soon after his death, 
it became muffled up in mysteries, and has ever since been 
kept in concealment from the vulgar eye. To penetrate 
and dissipate these clouds of darkness, the general mind 
must be strengthened by education. Enlightened by its 
touch [torch ?] the disciples of religion will see that, in- 
stead of abandoning their reason, as the superstitions of 
every country require, and taking for the will of their 
God whatever their own hierophants declare it to be (and 
no two of them declaring it alike), God has confided 
to them the talent of reason, not to hide under a bushel, 
but to render him account of its employment. I hope 
that that day of restoration is to come.’’ 


Soul Music. 


A musician was looking at a harp belonging to a friend: 
it had not been used for many months, The eye of the 
musician had discovered it in a corner, and asked per- 
mission to bring it out that he might try it, It proved 
to be out of tune, as might have been expected, two 
of the strings even were broken; and yet, as he touched 
the rest so gracefully, something of melody was evoked. 
Putting the instrument in order, he began to play; and 
the music was winsome beyond measure. The harp 
had found the skilful hand to awaken its possibilities, 
and the owner wondered how he could have let it remain 
silent and dust-covered so long; for the harp was his 
soul, and the fingers of divine love were stealing over 
the strings. WILLIAM BRUNTON, 
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Good News. 


This Department is conducted by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Higher Education. 


The admirable addresses which were made at the in- 
auguration of Dr. Huntington as president of the Boston 
University ought to do a great deal in quickening gener- 
ally the impression of the people of this neighborhood 
with regard to the place in our social order of ‘‘higher 
education.’’ The addresses of President Eliot and of 
Bishop Goodsell are so short that cheerful people might 
hope that they may be generally read. And for the other 
addresses, the two thousand people who heard them will 
carry home with them, as one may hope, more coherent 
views than they had before regarding the place of col- 
leges in the American system. ‘To whisper to the elect 
circle of our readers a great truth not generally observed, 
the full light on American education does not always 
dawn on the average American graduate who goes to 
Germany or France for the sake of improving himself 
before he takes the place of a teacher in an American 
school. What this country needs is not simply to teach 
boys and girls how to read or write or to repeat the multi- 
plication table. The three R’s are all very well if they 
are regarded simply as the beginning of an education. 
But, if the public schooling of boys and girls is to end 
with the three R’s, it is really questionable whether the 
expenditure almost fabulous for teaching the three R’s 
can be justified. What the American State and Church 
need is that the people of America may be competent to 
administer the Church and the State. What John 
Adams meant, when he said that every boy and girl in 
Massachusetts was to receive a liberal education, was 
that they should all be competent to do their part in 
the service of the country. He did not mean a smatter- 
ing of Greek or Latin or Hebrew. He did not mean 
training in civil law or ecclesiastical law. No, nor in 
ecclesiastical history or dogmatics. But he did mean an 
acquaintance for every one with the language of his time 
and of his nation. He meant an acquaintance with the 
principles of its government: he meant a sufficient un- 
derstanding of its scientific language for every voter to 
be able to understand and to discuss the interests of the 
day and his duties in the State. 

The writers on school education in the Old World have 
not yet come so far. They do not yet understand this. 
They consider public education to be the instruction of 
the ‘‘masses,’’ as they choose to call them. And on this 
side of the ocean it is only within a half century that the 
extreme importance to State and Church of what we call 
the higher education has been generally felt. 

The great Moseley Commission which visited us from 
England last year, to find out what the public education 
of America is, was much more interested with what we 
call common-school education than in that higher edu- 
cation which, whether people know it or not, gives the 
direction to the whole system. 

To speak of the foundation of the whole matter, we 
are in this world to be fellow-workers with God. He 
creates, and he bids us create. He made the world, and 
he sent us into the world to subdue it; and the broader 
the field for which man or woman is prepared, the more 
divine will be the service which they can render. 

Now, when you come to speak to one of the feudal edu- 
cators who come to us from countries still ruled by the 
Middle Ages, and when you talk to them of education, 
they are apt to talk to you of instruction, which is a very 
different thing. They think of the three R’s,—perhaps 
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they go so far that they are willing to teach a boy that 
there are four quarts in a gallon and eight pecks in a 
bushel,—but they are very apt to stop there. Now our 
business is not simply to teach facts to the child, it is to 
educate a man or woman; it is to change a boy or a girl 
into a man or a woman; it is to make the man or the 
woman a fellow-worker with the God of heaven, that his 
kingdom may come and that his will may be done. In 
this purpose, in the elevation of Instruction into Educa- 
tion, nothing is too large, nothing is too broad, nothing 
goes too deep, nothing soars too high. The State is 
bound to provide for each child born into the State the 
methods and opportunities for such education. 

We are gaining in this business. In John Adams’s 
time we had four colleges in the United States for three 
million people. ‘There are now more than five hundred 
colleges and universities for eighty millions of people. 
I suppose that in the year 1780 there graduated one hun- 
dred young men with the first degree from the three mill- 
ion people. Dr. Harris has favored me with a report of 
last year, from which it appears that eighteen thousand 
people graduated in four hundred and sixty-four colleges; 
that is to say, we have now one hundred and sixteen col- 
leges where we then had one, and we now have one hun- 
dred and eighty graduated annually where we then had 
one. 

John Adams, when he spoke of a liberal education, was 
not talking of languages or of the metaphysics of the 
Dark Ages. He meant an education broad enough to 
make whatever American citizen a companion of what- 
ever man. ‘There is an amusing paper by Franklin, in 
which he tells what kings he has stood before, because he 
was diligent in his business. Franklin could not have 
talked with those kings, he could not have taught them 
what he taught them, but for the liberal education by 
which he had promoted himself from skimming tallow 
in a chandler’s shop to the function of teaching kings 
their business. 

I am glad to say that one does not hear in our time 
the talk about self-made men which came to the front 
more than it ought to do half a century ago. Franklin 
was considered as a leader of the self-made men, so 
called. But the more we know of Franklin the more we 
know that he was a man who chose, with every day of 
his younger life, to take a wider vision of the universe 
than he had the day before, and that, if he educated him- 
self, he had sense enough to use the very best appliances 
and suggestions which he received in working up the 
higher elevations of infinite life. Franklin was not satis- 
fied with the three R’s. He was not satisfied with any- 
thing short of the very best his time could give. There 
used to be a fashion of ridiculing our new Western States 
because of the multitude of their colleges. When I was 
first a trustee of Antioch College, I could meet at every 
corner some one who made fun of the State of Ohio be- 
cause she had thirty-six ‘‘colleges.’”’ I have learned 
enough in half a century to know that the uplift which 
such institutions give to all the neighborhood around 
them is worth everything to the country or the Church, 
call it which you choose. Abraham Lincoln said, in his 
first message after the Rebellion broke out, that he had 
regiments among the three months’ men, any one of 
which could supply all the essential officers in the admin- 
istration of the nation. ‘This was ridiculed as buncombe 
by such people as the late Mr. Godkin, who did not know 
anything about America; but it was true. 

I know a town in New England where the leaders of 
the town, in their morning chat in the parlor of the bank 
or insurance company, would easily select from that town 
alone persons competent for the Presidency, Vice-Presi- 
dency, and all the seats in the Cabinet, competent to be 
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President of the Senate, Speaker of the House, and em- 
peror in every leading country in Europe. To say this 
is amusing to feudalists, amusing perhaps to all of us. 
But the interesting part of it is that this delightful self- 
approval is founded on the truth. And, when Commis- 
sioner Harris can report from Washington that he has 
five thousand colleges where he now has five hundred, so 
much the better will it be for the country. 

And every institution like Chautauqua, like Lithia, 
like the Pennsylvania Institution for College Extension, 
or like Mr. Rudd’s Correspondence University at Wash- 
ington, brings us nearer and nearer to the great 
object. 

Universal suffrage, of course, means that the average 
man shall be competent to form a judgment as to who 
shall be the ministers of the State. Itis the higher edu- 
cation which is to give us this built upon the instruction 
in the three R’s given us in the primary and common 
schools. Epwarp E. HALe. 


Thomas Dawes. 


The retirement from official duty of our dear friend, 
Rev. Thomas Dawes, is announced. It is pleasant to 
add, at the same time, that he is as well as ever for all 
‘sympathy and counsel, and is able to enjoy the memo- 
ries of a life singularly useful and prospered in many 
ways as no one has a right to expect in boyhood. Mr. 
Dawes in his school-days won the love and admiration 
of his schoolmates, and he has never lost it. After pre- 
paring himself for the ministry at our Cambridge school, 
he was settled in our church at Fairhaven in 1844, and 
his wise and affectionate ministry there is most cord- 
ially remembered in that church. 

After many years of successful duty in Fairhaven, to 
the great joy of the ancient town of Brewster, he re- 
moved to take the charge of the First Church there. 
If it would not wound Puritan susceptibilities, we 
should say that for a generation past he has been the 
Bishop of Cape Cod. No one but the Recording Angel 
would dare to say how many young lives he has quick- 
ened, how often he has solaced sorrow, or how wise have 
been his instructions for duty! We can say that there 
is no part of this world but there may be found in it men 
and women who are grateful to him, and who will hear 
with pleasure that in giving up the responsibility of 
official duty he still enjoys the rest which belongs to the 
end of a well-spent life. 

Mr. Dawes was one of the old Boston family of Dawes 
which gave to us Judge Dawes and William Dawes, the 
worthy rival of Paul Revere, the family of which John 
Adams speaks so proudly when he wants to illustrate 
what he calls a natural aristocracy. Our Mr. Dawes in- 
herits from some of them the poetic susceptibility which 
made him the poet of his college class in 1839, and which 
he has called upon*not¥often¥enough on occasions of 
public rejoicing or solemnity. 


Prayer. 


Our Father, from thee our spirits came, and unto 
thee they shall return again. Thou hast been our help 
in the past: thou art our hope for the future, ‘‘our 
shelter from the stormy blast, and our eternal home.” 
Oh, draw us unto thee by the power of those associations 
that we have known: and hold us in living communion 
with thee by all the sweet ministries of love. Amen. 
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Literature. 


Semiramis and Other Plays.* 


We have here three very remarkable plays. 
As to their fitness for the stage, only expert 
testimony can decide. So faras wecan judge 
they are unequal in this respect, the first 
and third having a form already suitable for 
stage representation which the second has 
not, However this may be, plays, far more 
intractable than these appear to be, have in 
the hands of the experienced manager been 
easily relieved of their theatrical defects, 
while at the same time their potentialities 
have been successfully developed. It is the 
second of these plays, “‘Carlotta,’’ which, as 
it stands, is less adapted for the uses of the 
stage than the others, that we regard as 
offering fundamentally the best material 
for a good acting play. 

But the fitness of a play for public pres- 
entation, though a matter of very great im- 
portance, is not the only measure of its 
character, There are some of Browning’s 
unactable plays which we would not exchange 
for some dozens of plays in which the man- 
agers and play-goers delight. It is quite 
possible that the Hamlet of the second 
quarto added little if anything to the play 
for acting purposes. For lovers of great 
poetry the addition was immense. Would 
“Gnfinite” be a too inclusive word? And 
whatever the acting value of these plays, 
“Semiramis,” ‘‘Carlotta,’ and ‘‘The Poet,” 
the literary and poetic value can hardly be 
too generously appraised. 

Two of these plays are written in metrical 
form, but ‘‘The Poet” is a prose drama. It 
has passages which tend to the prosaic. 
These are, however, brief and far between. 
For the rest it is so essentially poetical that 
we do not miss the metrical form. It is a 
wonderful intromission into the soul of 
Edgar Poe, and Poe himself never wrote 
things more poetical than these. Sticklers 
for nice biographical accuracy will mark the 
lack of it, but Mrs. Dargan knows what she 
is about. It is the spirit of Poe that she is 
seeking to reveal, and this she does with 
strokes of marvellous power. Shelley recog- 
nized the difficulty of identifying ideal beauty 
with an actual person, and Mrs. Dargan has 
experienced something of this difficulty 
with the Helen of her play. She does not 
begin to be so convincing as Virginia Clemm. 
The closing scene, in which the splendor of 
Poe’s genius is contrasted sharply with the 
sordid circumstances of his death, is one to 
take the breath with the intensity of its 
beauty and its power. 

“‘Semiramis,”’ the first of the two metrical 
plays, is not hampered with the archaic 
circumstance generally so fatal with subjects 
of this sort. There are no palpable anach- 
ronisms, but there is a general superiority 
to the particulars of time and place. We do 
not wonder that one of the ablest of Shakes- 
pearian critics says we have here lines that 
Shakespeare might have written. He wrote 
hundreds that were far inferior to the best of 
these. There are lines and passages of sur- 
passing loveliness and power, but the most 
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remarkable thing is the height at which the 
entire play is sustained If there is one weak 
line or banal phrase, it has escaped our 
scrutiny. The conception of Semiramis is 
absolutely coherent and superb. Somehow 
it makes Story’s beautiful statue of the 
Assyrian queen appear a trivial thing. 

In Carlotta’s painful story Mrs. Dargan 
found a dramatic situation of the most 
striking character. Hardly could she add 
anything to the original force. But she has 
brought out the tragedy inherent in the 
history of that damnable business with en- 
tire adequacy. ‘The lofty idealism of Max- 
imilian, the baseness of Napoleon, the en- 
trancing loveliness of Carlotta, are all ren- 
dered effectively, Carlotta’s loveliness with 
due pre-eminence. The phrasing of this 
play is no whit behind that of ‘‘Semiramis.” 


What we are sure of is that, if these plays |. 


do not at once receive the recognition they 
deserve, they will not wait for it in vain. 


GiorraA Patri. Second edition. —By 
James Morris Whiton, Ph.D. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker —That this book should 
reach a second edition does not surprise us: 
our wonder rather is that a second edition 
was not called for sooner. The author has 
an acute intellect, a clear and winning style, 
a ready but not obtrusive humor, a gracious 
and catholic spirit; and these will make the 
treatment of almost any theme both in- 
structive and entertaining. And all these 
are conspicuously in evidence in these pages. 
One reads them with that satisfied feeling 
which he experiences in wholesome and en- 
tertaining society. ‘Then the volume is a 
treatment of a theme of long-standing 
interest. It is devoted to the Trinity,—a 
doctrine which, though so long discussed, 
so little understood, and so much misunder- 
stood, has still a vital hold upon the Christian 
mind. But, further, it not only treats this 
old theme, but gives it an extremely fresh 
and original presentation. It offers us the 
doctrine of the Trinity as conceived by a 
representative of the New Orthodoxy. Any 
well-written book on the Trinity, certainly 
any book as well written as this one, might 
be expected to win attention. This one 
appeals to popular interest through the 
novelty of its views. The old doctrine of 
the Trinity indeed here furnishes hardly 
more than the name and the fashion into 
which the thought is constructed. As to 
its substance, the old doctrine is supplanted 
by another that resembles it in scarce any 
feature. Indeed, the volume, as a whole, 
looks to us like Unitarianism cast in a 
Trinitarian mould. And here criticism may 
put in a word. We have here the old name 
attached to a radically different thing. 
Suffused with sweetness and light, we have 
heresy here that would have meant serious 
consequences to the author when heresy 
was serious. With all its fine insight and 
its holy feeling, we doubt if the volume will 
gain a permanent place in religious thought; 
for new thought asks a mould of its own. 
It needs to take body from within, and has 
a cramped and incongruous look when forced 
into an inherited formula. None the less 
we see reason why many should find charm 
in these pages. They are very interesting, 
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often very suggestive. They stimulate in- 

quiry, broaden vision, and yield spiritual . 
raptures. Though one may find reason to 

dissent from it in some particulars, he can 

hardly ponder it faithfully and not add to 

its riches. 


HERBERT SPENCER. By Josiah Royce. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.25 
net.—Some of the ‘professors of Harvard 
University are in the habit of describing 
each other as the most eminent of phi- 
losophers, psychologists, etc. ‘two or three 
of them have recently testified to the 
superiority of Prof. Royce as a philosopher 
and writer. No one who is at all familiar 
with his style of thought and range of 
topics could for a moment suspect him of 
being a pupil of Herbert Spencer or even 
a great admirer of the system which Spencer 
so. laboriously constructed. This review 
was written after the publication of the 
Autobiography,—It begins with some ac- 
count of the concept of evolution, followed 
by a review of Spencer’s own account of 
the origin and significance of his doctrine. 
Then we have a sketch of this view as it 
appears in its finished form, with some 
critical observations upon the significance 
of Spencer's work as a thinker. Prof. 
Royce has written nothing that is more 
succinct and intelligible than this criticism 
of Herbert Spencer and his writings. In- 
deed, he seems to have felt the reaction of 
Spencer’s style, and has described his own 
position in terms more level to the common 
intelligence than the language he sometimes 
uses in his philosophical essays. Prof. 
Royce gives Mr. Spencer great praise for 
aiming at great things and for stating a 
notable problem for the coming age, but 
he does not think he succeeded in making 
a philosophical statement which will stand 
the test of time and examination. He 
does not accept Spencer’s theory of knowl- 
edge or his doctrine of the Unknowable, 
and he does not think that Spencer’s 
unification of science was successful. He 
thought, if he hada bag big enough to 
hold all the facts, he had succeeded; but 
something more was needed which he never 
furnished. Criticising his theories of educa- 
tion, he says that he began with the idea 
that the education he received from his 
father was the kind which all men ought 
to have, and that his four essays upon this 
subject are really autobiographical. His 
conclusion is indicated in the final sentence: 
“Let us honor him for what he was, but 
let us be glad that he is not the trainer of 
our children.” 


‘THE UNDERCURRENT. By Robert Grant. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Judge Grant’s novel might have been written 
as a text-book for the deputies who, in the 
General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, have in Boston recently dis- 
cussed at length the question of divorce and 
remarriage. Judge Grant takes the case of 
a young woman, happily married, as she 
thought, to a young business man, who, 
longing to get rich quick, yielded to the 
temptations of speculation, and then, de- 
feated and disgraced, abandoned his home, 
his wife, and his children The deserted wife, 
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forced to work for a living, found rich and 
influential friends, and quickly became in- 
dependent. In the family of her rich bene- 
factors she meets the problem of divorce 
and remarriage as it has been wantonly dis- 
played to the world by the smart set of tich 
people in some of our large cities. In her 
own person she meets the problem of re- 
marriage, when her employer, a lawyer of 
unblemished character and great ability, 
wins her affection and proposes marriage. 
Between these two there comes into her life 
another problem, that of the woman who, 
neither married nor divorced, becomes a 
mother, and is protected and helped both by 
the abandoned wife and by her benefactor. 
Back and forth between the Episcopal minis- 
ter, the lawyer, the rich mother with her 
wayward children, the lost woman, and the 
abandoned wife, the argument is flung like a 
shuttlecock. Convinced by the argument of 
the clergyman, the abandoned wife, who had 
not sought a divorce, determines to live alone, 
until at last, convinced by Unitarian argu- 
ments, the logic of events among the rich 
people who have married and remarried, 
the fortunes of her frail sister, and her own 
sore need, the heroine of the story yields at 
last and accepts the lawyer for her husband. 


Apparently it is the judgment of the author’ 


that for her own sake and for the good of 
society she decided rightly. But whether 
or no, the book is a repository of arguments, 
pro and con, with vivid illustrations of the 
effects which may be expected to follow the 
various decisions which are cited. 


Love TrrumpHant. A Book of Poems. 
By Frederic Lawrence Knowles, author of 
On Life’s Stairway, ete Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co—Here is real poetry. It has 
life, it has go, it has joyous movement and 
felicity of phrase, it sings. It is even recom- 
mended: by its defect, which is comparative 
indifference to technical refinement,—only 
comparative. There are poems here which 
in the way of technical finish leave little or 
nothing to desire. But, because in so much 
of our recent poetry 

“The form, the form alone, is eloquent,” 
the arrival of a poet whose principal care is 
not how he shall turn his verses, but that he 
shall deliver his soul, is a matter for distinct 
congratulation. We are, however, “in a 
strait betwixt two.” We ingline to the 
opinion that Mr. Knowles would have made 
a better impression if he had been more exi- 
gent in his selection from his portfolio, yet 
some of the pieces that are less significant 
than others as poetry have more moral ardor, 
and we should be very sorry not to have 
this unfamiliar note. If we should set out 
to indicate particular felicities, we should not 
know where to stop; but certainly it would 
not be short of the sonnet, “If Love were 
Jester at the Court of Death,” or that ‘‘To 
a Discoverer”? or the poem ‘‘ Veritas,” even 
though it does not keep throughout the height 
of its first quatrain. There are echoes here 
and there, as in “Her Lips,” which brings 
one of Browning’s most perfect things to 
mind and suffers in comparison with that. 
“Bethlehem Morn” also, which is very beau- 
tiful, has an odor of reminiscence clinging 
to its skirts, ‘The Coming Singer” and 
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“The Poet of To-day” are noble lyrical ex- 
pressions of the poet’s measure of his work. 
Of lesser things ‘‘A Closed Gentian” pleases 
exceedingly, and ‘‘A Song of Content” is a 
song with which a man may well feel himself 
contented or even satisfied. 


THe Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
The two most important characters in this 
book are Lucia Harden and Savage Keith 
Rickman. Lucia Harden, the daughter of 
Sir Frederick Harden, has inherited all the 
traditions of culture which have come down 
in a line of which the men were scholars and 
the women beautiful and capricious. There 
is a great library which no woman has been 
allowed to inherit; but Lucia, because in 
her have come out the intellectual qualities 
of her male ancestors, is to come into pos- 
session on the death of her father. He, 
however, has seemed to inherit the caprice 
and light-mindedness of his female ancestors; 
and, in a career devoted to music and to 
pleasure, he has squandered his fortune and 
secretly given a bill of sale for all the heir- 
looms, including the library in the ancestral 
mansion. Rickman is the son of a second- 
hand bookseller in London, to whom private 
information has been given about the fate 
of the library By coincidence young Rick- 
man is employed by Lucia Harden to make 
a catalogue of the library, at the same time 
he is sent by his father to spy out the land. 
Young Rickman has the divine fire. He is 
a poet, although he is a cockney who drops 
his ‘‘aitches.” Around these two revolve 
many other interesting characters, who do 


not, however, distract attention from the| 


varied fortunes of these two on their way 
from the opposite poles of English society 
to sympathy and a mutual understanding. 
The story moves largely through the jour- 
nalistic world of London. Many sins, sor- 
rows, and successes come into the story. 
The heroine is altogether charming, and is 
new to fiction. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER AS HIS FRIENDS 
saw Him. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
LYMAN BEECHER. By Edward F. Hayward. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press —Here are two 
Beecher books, one about Henry Ward, the 
son, and one about Lyman, the father. ‘The 
former is a reprint of a special number of 
the Congregationalist, and there was that in 
original publication which justifies the more 
permanent form. The estimates and remin- 
iscences range through a considerable dif- 
ference of denominational affiliation and in- 
dividual appreciation. They are mainly sig- 
nificant as showing how difficult it is to make 
a literary transcript of the impression which 
Beecher made. It were easier to “‘repeat 
the music of an organ out of church.” We 
do not quite understand how the biography 
of Lyman Beecher fell to Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward, one of our Unitarian ministers; 
but it fell into good hands. Mr. Hayward 
has told the story of that strenuous theo- 
logian’s life in a forcible and attractive 
manner. There are chapters on his early 
life, his Litchfield ministry, his Boston 
fulmination, his Lane Seminary and tem- 
perance work, ‘his personal characteristics 
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and last days. The full biography of the 
great evangelist has been turned to good 
account. The painful episode of the anti- 
slavery secession from Lane Seminary is 
treated with favorable consideration; but, 
if so genial a construction of Dr. Beecher’s 
relation to that business is warrantable, our 
own impressions heretofore have been very 
considerably mistaken. 


THE Son oF Roya, LANGBRITH. 
William Dean Howells. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.—In this new novel Mr. 
Howells deals with his usual skill with some of 
the most sordid aspects of business and social 
life in a mill town in Massachusetts. The 
man who has lived a double life, who has 
been a brute and a tyrant, dies, leaving his 
wife and a boy who is ignorant of the sins 
of his father. The brother of the dead man 
carries on the business of manufacturing 
which he had founded, and a former employee 
who had been robbed and ruined appears as 
a degraded opium eater. The son of the 
dead man has been brought up to regard 
his father as a hero and a saint worthy of 
all praise. He has been the benefactor of 
the town, and few know the story of his 
shame. How the mother tries to conceal 
these things, and how the son in his attempt 
to honor his father gradually prepares the 
way for revelation, and what comes to good 
men and women who are drawn into the 
stream of events, is told as only Mr. Howells 
can tell such a story. As usual he gives us 


By 


| photographic sketches of manners and cus- 


toms, so that when the book is closed the 
reader seems to have visited a mill town 
and become intimately acquainted with its 
inhabitants. There are the customary sly 
digs at Unitarians which seem to afford the 
writer great enjoyment, although to most 
of his readers they must be unintelligible. 


‘THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, THE BROTHER 
HOOD OF MAN, SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 
By Charles Gordon Ames, D.D. London: 
Philip Green.—A small volume consisting 
of three discourses which have comforted 
and edified the congregation that gather in 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston, It 
comes to us, as will be seen, from an English 
house, whence it is issued in the ‘‘hope that 
it will prove helpful to sincere and inquiring 
souls who are looking for the city that hath 
foundations.’’ Were we reviewing it for an 
English press, we might linger on certain 
features, the simple style, the reverent tone, 
the incisive wisdom, the spiritual insight’ 
We might tell of the large view it offers, 
the sin it rebukes, the hope it fosters, the 
faith it sustains. Writing for the Register, 
however, all this is superfluous. Our readers 
know Charles G. Ames and the qualities 
they are sure to meet in any utterance of 
his. It is enough to say to them that here 
is the well-known gladness, the dear old 
music, the familiar sunshine. 

THE LIGHT BRIGADE IN SPAIN; OR, THE 
Last FicHT OF Sir JOHN Moore. By Her- 
bert Strang. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons,—This is a good picture of English cam- 
paigning in Spain up to the battle af Co- 
runna and on to Wellington’s arrival The 
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political situation, the patriotism, courage, 
and unpreparedness of the Spaniards, their 
social life, the strategy of the English and 
the French are described from the point of 
view of an English soldier, though apparently 
with fairness and accuracy. The personality 
of Sir John Moore stands out clearly, and 
justice is done to the genius of Napoleon. 
The book has the form of the personal ad- 
ventures of an English officer. He and the 
heroine are moderately interesting persons. 
The story incites the reader to refresh his 
memory as to the details of this important 
campaign which crippled the French power 
in Spain. 


THE FLOWER OF YouTH. By Roy Rolfe 
Gilson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—That borderland wherein the eager 
ambitions of youth are merged into the dry 
practicality of manhood, where romance 
becomes a dream and love a thing for every 
day’s most quiet needs by sun and candle- 
light, where the man realizes at last that he 
is not an exception, but one of the common- 
place crowd of men destined to be neither 
wise nor great, has never been touched more 
tenderly than by Mr. Gilson. The love of 
wife, children, and home is better than the 
fancies of youth; and the Older Woman’s 
face, ‘‘lovely with memories where the 
dreams had been,” is as fair as that of the 
girl the dreamer married. Yet the old 
dreams were good, and Mr. Gilson idealizes 
the one period no less than the other. 


IRMA AND Nap. By Helen Leah Reed. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—The 
Brenda books have come to an end, and Miss 
Reed begins a new series for younger girls, 
choosing for her characters a group of chil- 
dren in a suburban town and telling about 
their good times, their troubles, and their 
friendships in the straightforward, unaffected 
fashion characteristic of all Miss Reed’s 


writing. Her children are perfectly natural | 


and act as real girls would under the same 
circumstances. Nap is a lively little dog, 
who takes an important part in the develop- 
ment of the story. ‘The new series starts 
out with promise and will doubtless become 
as popular for little girls as the Brenda books 
for their older sisters. 


THE Lapy or Loyayty House. By Jus- 
tin Huntly McCarthy. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—Romances of the Crom- 
well days in England are a little out of date 
at present, but that they can still hold the 
interest is seen by this story which tells, 


with spirit and tenderness, how a Cavalier | 


maid was wooed and won by a Roundhead, 
and how antagonism disappeared in devo- 
tion. 
not to leave space for the rather rough jest- 
ing that characterized the period. Lady 
Brilliana is a taking heroine, whether she is 
defending her castle against the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, making fun of her befooled 


suitors, or tempting her Puritan lover to} 


forsake his allegiance. 


THE BaskeT WomMaAN. By Mary Austin. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
Indian legends, nature stories, and tales of 


The story is not taken so seriously as | 


; volumes of verse for 
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the California desert are together in this col- 
lection. One is the story of Mahala Joe, the 
Indian boy, who took an oath of friendship 
with a white friend, and, when the time of 
war came, suflered the stigma of cowardice 
and was forced to dress as a woman, choosing 
disgrace rather than the breaking of his vow. 
Others, like ‘‘The Merry-Go-Round,” are 
touched with the spirit of the desert and 
express much that they do not say. Mrs. 
Austin writes with a rare grace; and, if 
children do not appreciate her stories, their 
eiders will square the account. 


THE KNITTING OF THE SOULS. By Maude 
Clark Gay. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Seventeenth-century Boston at the time 
of King Philip’s War, with a commissioner 
of Charles II]. among the characters to em- 
phasize the connection with England, is here 
a well-drawn background for a story of deep 
feeling. The hero is the foster son of Gov. 
Bellingham, and the heroine an English lady 
of high degree. The circumstances which 
part them are serious and forbidding; but, 
after dramatic scenes and years of waiting, 
the end atones. 
besides that of the main thread of the story, 
and the book is one to attract attention. 


SwEET PxEccy. By Linnie S. Harris. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
This light but charming romance is a love- 
story in which music and mystification are 
important elements. It is the story of a 
country wooing, fresh and bright from begin- 
ning to end. ‘There are some capital char- 
acter sketches in the chapters which bring 
in the country people among whom the little 
drama is played out, and the reader is al- 
ternately moved to sympathy and to smiles 
by the pathos or humor of their experi- 
ences, 


THE ApoLoGy oF AyLIFFE. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.—This is less a story about 
the New York society of which the heroine 
is a part than about a gentle, true-hearted 
girl somewhat puzzled as to the needs and 
desires of her own heart, anxious to do the 
right thing and make everybody happy, 
and slipping at last into unlooked-for hap- 
piness. The book is not remarkable; but 
it is pleasant reading, and Ayliffe is a charm- 
ingly natural heroine. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Richard G Badger of Boston an- 
nounces the publication of some filty new 
1904, Particularly 
noteworthy are Cassia and other Verse by 
Edith M. Thomas, Contrasted Songs by Marian 
Longfellow, a niece of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and a volume by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, grand-daughter of Nathaniel and 


| daughter of Julian Hawthorne. 


The Hebrew Union College Annual for 
1904, edited and published by the students 
of the college, is an excellent presentation of 
current Jewish scholarship and thought. It 
contains a number of original articles and 
poems, a table of memorable dates in Jew- 


There are several interests | 
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ish history, and portraits of the faculty and 
of the graduates of 1904. The contributions 
are by the instructors and students and dis- 
tinguished Israelites of this country and 
Europe. Of these last it will be sufficient to 
mention Dr. Hirsch of Chicago, Prof. Bachet 
of Budapest, and Mr. Claude Montefiore of 
London, The poems are by Morris Rosen- 
feld, the New York poet of Yiddish, and Mr. 
Harry Ettelson, a graduate of 1904, who 
contributes quatrains embodying the main 
ideas of Ecclesiastes. The volume should 
be in the hands of all persons, Jewish and 
non-Jewish, interested in Jewish life. The 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, by its 
liberal tone and its broad scheme of instruc- 
tion, is doing much to educate the Jewish 
youth of this country. 


J. Walker McSpadden has retold the old 
ballads of Robin Hood, weaving them into 
a continuous narrative and using the exact 
language of the ballads wherever it is pos- 


sible. The tales are well told, but they 
necessarily come into comparision with 
Howard Pyle’s inimitable renderings. 


However, the book deserves only praise, 
and the price makes it more generally avail- 
able than the other. Robin Hood is truly 
one of the most attractive heroes in all 
story land. Akin to the Robin Hood 
legends are the tales of chivalry which 
U. Waldo Cutler has adapted from Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur, under the title of Stories 
of King Arthur. ‘hese stories too are told 
simply and directly, and present the best 
of Malory’s work without violation of its 
spirit. Generation after generation has 
enjoyed the stories of these two collections. 
They stimulate the imagination and satisfy 
the fancy, and are in this form eminently 
adapted to young readers. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., 60 cents each.) 


The international Modern Language Series 
of Ginn & Co. includes much work from 
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the best German and French writers; and 
although the volumes are intended primarily 
for students, they furnish also an admirable 
method for older readers to keep in touch 
with German and French literature. Otto 
Ernst, for instance, is one of the later 
writers, not generally known until the pres- 
entation of the drama, Jugend von Heute, 
brought him before the public. This popu- 
lar comedy appeared in 1899, and was 
equalled, if not excelled, by Flachsmann als 
Erzicher in 1890, which is now published, as 
edited, with notes and vocabulary, by Eliza- 
beth Kingsbury. It is a Tendenzdrama 
written for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the public to machine teachers, and 
presenting, it is said, a view of the German 
public-school system in some of its best and 
worst features, and bringing in also certain 
questions which are discussed in America no 
less widely (40 cents). Another of the Ger- 
man books recently issued in this series is 
Der zerbrochene Krug, by Heinrich Zschokke, 
which has long been one of the standard 
stories for German students (25 cents). 
About’s La Mere de la Marquise and La 
Fille du Chanoine are put together in a 
single volume, and edited with notes and 
vocabulary by O. B. Super, Ph.D. The 
first of the stories is taken from Les Mariages 
de Paris,and the second from Les Mariages 
des Provinces, both good examples of the 
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literary style of About. It is intended as a 
text for early reading or as sight reading for 
older pupils (50 cents). 


Books Received. 


h _. From Wood & Co., Boston. 5 
Russian Life and Society. Prepared by Brevet Captain 
Nathan Appleton. $1. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
An Honor Girl. By Evelyn Raymond. $1.25. 
The Laurel Token. By Annie M. Barnes. 
Larry, the Wanderer. 
The Young Vigilantes. 
Helen Grant's Friends. 
The Taming of Betty. 
Randy’s Good Times. By Amy Brooks. $1. 
On the Trail ot Pontiac. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.25. 
Daily Cheer. By M. Allette Ayer. 
The Making cf Meenie. By Edith L. Gilbert. §&:. 
Dorothy Dainty at School. By Amy Brooks. §r. 
A Lass of Dorchester. By Annie M. Barnes. $1.25. 
Making the Nine. By A. T. Dudley. $1.25 
wee of Brave Old Times. By Helen M. Cleveland. 
1.25. 
Two Young Inventors. By Alvah Milton Kerr. 
Jack Tenfield’s Star. By Martha James. $1 2s. 
The Children on the Top Floor. By Nina Rhoades. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Jewel’s Story Book. By Clara Louise Burnham. $1 50. 
Heroes of the Storm, By William D. O’Connor. $1.50. 
Far and Near. By John Burroughs. $1.10 net. 
Off the Highway. By Alice Prescott Smith. 
Lyrics of Joy. By Frank Dempster Sherman. $1 net. 
The Riverside Graded Song Book. Part I. By William 
M. Lawrence. 
Moncure Daniel Conway. Autobiography, Memories and 
Experiences. Twovolumes. $6 per set. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
A Guide to Parsifal. By Richard Aldrich. $1. 
The Symphony since Beethoven. By Felix Weingartner, 
Lessons in Music Form. By Percy Goetschius. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


By Edward Stratemeyer. $r. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. $1.25. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. $1.25. 
By Cally Ryland. $1. 


$1.25. 


$i. 


$1.50. 


The Place of My Desire, “i Other Poems. By Edith 
Colby Banfield. $1 25 ne 

George Eliot. By fathilde Blind. $1.25. 

Painted Shadows. By Richard Le Gallienne. $1.50. 
The Wolverine. By Albert Lathrop Lawrence. §r.so0. 


Roma Beata. By Maud Howe. $2.50 net. 
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The White Crystals. By Howard R. Garis. $1.50. 


Stories of Discovery. By Edward Everett Hale. $1.25. 

Stories of Adventure. By Edward Everett Hale. $1.25. 

The Nursery Fire. By Rosalind Richards. $1.50. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston, 

Poems. By William M. Byram. $1.50. 

Poems. By Alexander Francis Chamberlain. $1.so. 


— Aetatis, and Other Poems. By Martin Schutze. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
The Merryweathers. By Laura E. Richards. 
What Paul did. By Etheldred B. Barry. 
Chatterbox for 1904. $1.25. 
athe From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Cyr Graded Art Readers. Book If. By Ellen M. Cyr, 
Storm's in St. Jurgen. By J. H. Beckmann. 35 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Principles of Relief. By Edward T. Devine. $2 net. 
The Peclgration of Independence. By Herbert Frieden- 
wald 
The Practice of Self-Culture. By Hugh Black. $1.25 net. 
Adam Smith. By Francis W. Hirst. 75 cents net. 
Songs of Motherhood. By Elizabeth Johnson Huckel. 


$1.25. 
50 cents. 


$r.25 net, 
Is there a Santa Claus? By Jacob A. Riis. 75 cents. 
Highways and Byways of the South. By Clifton John- 


son. $2 net 
Personal and Ideal eli a in Education. 
Churchill King, $1.5 
Memories of a Hondred Years: 
$2.50 net. 
From Funk & Wagnalis Compan New York. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. 


From Charles Scribner's ae New York. 
The Undercurrent. By Robert Grant. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Mr. Waddy’s Return By Theodore Winthrop. 
The Custodian. By Archibald Eyre. $1.50. 
From the Open Court allckine Company, Chicago. 
What isthe Bible? By J. A. Ruth. 75 cents. 


By Henry 
By Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Mayflower; Violet; Cowslip; Dandelion; Buttercup; 
Star-flower. Spring Flowers. Six easy piano pieces, 
By Paul Opper. 
te ee Vienna. Waltzes for piano. By Richard L. 
eave 
Spanish Dances: Cuba. By G. C. Santi- 
steban. 


For the piano. 


“A Demonstration that Religion and Science 
Stand on the Same Rock” 


BALANCE: The Fundamental Verity. By Or.anvo J. SMITH. 


Offering a key to the 


fundamental scientific interpretations of the System of Nature, a definition of 
> Natural Religion, and a consequent agreement between Science and Religion. 
With an Appendix containing critical reviews by 28 scientific or religious 
writers—some attacking and others sustaining the author’s position—and a 
reply by the author to his critics. 


EDWIN MARKHAM: 
and Science stand on the same rock. 
and simple, direct as a singing bullet. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Pres’t American Unitarian Assoct- 
Philosophy is supposed to be hard reading, but 


ation: 


A demonstration that Religion 


The style is lucid 


lucent words. 


this book reveals force and alertness of mind, originality of 


treatment, mastery of fact and rapidity of narrative. There 
is no dodging of issues, no special pleading, no philosophical 
vocabulary. One gets the impression of a scholar who is no 
vague dreamer, but a man of affairs secure in his footing 
and certainof touch. He indulges in no questioning guesses, 
no wistful imaginings. He not only sees facts; he also sees 
He puts, as it were, a 
candle within the ordinary things of scientific verification 
and makes them ylow as with celestial light. 


what facts stand for and predict. 


For sale everywhere. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


Publishers 


mon ground. 


$1.25 net. 


HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON: 
Religion and Science agree is made good. 
R. HEBER NEWTON: 
small, but weighing heavily. Composed of short sentences, 
clean cut, crisp and clear as the thought behind the trans- 


Its claim that both 


A multum in parvo, bulking 


W.H. SCOTT, Prof. Philosophy, Ohio State University: 
He is right in his conclusion that one law pervades both 
the physical and moral universe. 

BENJAMIN KIDD, Author 
this book there is briefly put the secret of the social signifi- 
cance of all the principal religions of the world. 

GARRETT P. SERVISS: 
in his conclusion that Religion and Science meet on a com- 


Balance runs through all, 
“Social Evolution’’: In 


We must follow Mr. Smith 


Postage, 9 cents 


Boston and New York 
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Smarty! 


O Sarah Jane, you think you’re smart 
’Cause you learn pomes and things by heart. 
An’ multiply by more’n two, 

An’ read a sentence right straight through, 
An’ stan’ up there so big an’ proud, 
A-speakin’ pieces, awful loud ! 

That’s showin’ off! Don’t you suppose 
That you know half my aunty knows! 


You never ’magined half the tales 

She tells! an’ ’en she never fails 

To answer questions—all you please— 
? Bout birds or animals or trees, 

Er what’s inside of you—er what 

Is in the earth. She’ll know it—but 
She wouldn’t think of makin’ shows ! 
No one can tell how much she knows! 


So, when you’re talkin’ loud again, 
Jes’ you remember, Sarah Jane, 
That, though you're higher up ’an me, 
You've got a heap to learn an’ see ! 
Z don’t care if you are ahead, 
’Cause aunty knows so much! She said 
That real smart people don’t make shows ; 
She don’t! an’ my! what aunty knows! 
— Minny Maud Hanff, in Harper's. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


Brown Betty. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


Brown Betty longed to be pretty. Her 
skin was dark, her hair so hopelessly woolly 
that mammy wound sections of it with shoe- 
string to avoid too frequent combing, then 
tied down these sections close to Betty’s 
head, 

Brown Betty’s form was diminutive, and 
her left foot turned too far out. So Betty 
stood before her glass and earnestly desired 
to be different. She wished for straight 
hair even more than for a straight foot. 
She coaxed her little figure to stand as erect 
as, possible, in the hope of growing tall. 
Then she looked despairingly at her soft 
brown cheeks. and wondered sadly why she 
was little Brown Betty and not a lovely pink- 
and-white darling, petted and praised and 
fondled by proud parents. 

Betty’s father and mother had deserted 
her. ‘They were so light in color as to pass 
for foreigners rather than negroes, and Brown 
Betty, their dark skinned baby, who should 
have crept into loving arms, was born an 
unwelcome little encumbrance whose color 
betrayed them. 

They bought mammy to secrecy, and 
mammy took Betty to her home and lived 
in comfort while the money lasted. A 
second allowance never came. Mammy re- 
turned for it, but found an empty house. 
Mammy loved Brown Betty, however and 
cared for her tenderly; and Betty grew from 
babyhood to the age of wearing hair in shoe- 
string twists before she learned that mammy 
was not her own mother. Then it was that 
she was seized with the longing to be beau- 
tiful. 

“S’pose I’d been white as_ soapsuds, 
mammy, would my papa and mamma have 
wanted me?” 

“Reckon not, chile, with that twisted foot 
and colored person’s hair,” mammy would 
reply. “But never you mind! Their hearts 
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are blacker than your face and mine, or they 
couldn’t have left their own li’l’ baby.” 

Betty stroked Carrot, the forlorn yellow 
cat, and pondered. Carrot blinked as well 
as he could with one sore eye, and purred 
his satisfaction. Had Betty understood, 
she might have heard Carrot say: ‘‘Betty, 
you’re beautiful! Betty, who saved me 
when boys and a dog were chasing me? 
Who hugged me close and carried me home, 
though the boys sneeringly called, ‘Who 
wants an old yellow cat with sore eyes?’ 
Yes, Betty, you are beautiful.’ 

Betty stroked Carrot affectionately, then 
bent over mammy to whisper, “Dear 
mammy!’” and in mammy’s lap forgot for 
awhile that mammy was not her very own, 
forgot even the wish to be pretty, since she 
was pretty enough to mammy. Almost 
any grief could be forgotten in mammy’s 
lap. ‘‘There, there,’’ mammy would croon, 
and troubles slipped away on tiptoe before 
you knew it. Peace followed mammy. 
Away from her was tumult. ; 

Away from her was Bobby. Bobby was 
the doctor’s son. Bobby called Brown Betty 
“nigger.”’ He tied tin pails to Carrot. He 
swooped down upon Betty’s stronghold be- 
neath the quaking aspen-tree and snatched 
her table bare of furnishings. To be sure, 
her table was only an inverted soap-box, 
and the dishes but chips of colored china 
and glass; but they were treasures dear to 
Betty’s heart. Her anger kindled at’ such 
times, and it was well if mammy was near 
to wipe her soapy hands and croon her 
gentle monotone of ‘“‘there, there.” 

Should mammy be gone from home, the 
aspen offered comfort; and in its crotch 
Betty sat, consoled by the tree’s tremulous 
“hush, hush,” in direct imitation of mammy’s 
tones. Carrot too would climb the tree, 
sinking sharp claws into the bark, until at 
last he landed in Betty’s lap. There he 
curled into a ball to purr and doze in happi- 
ness. 

Bobby cared nothing for trees unless they 
were apple or cherry; those he climbed 
eagerly for the fruit upon them. He sought 
the aspen in a tormenting spirit. Near by 
was the river, where occasionally he fished, 
and it annoyed Betty to have him upset 
her soap-box table and use the box for hold- 
ing bait; but that was fun to Bobby. 
Though his tin can was large enough, it 
was not the soap-box. So many a time 
from the tree’s crotch Betty logked down 
upon débris of broken dishes and out at 
Bobby silently fishing, her soap-box table 
at his side. She felt a rising indignation 
at such times; but ‘hush, hush,”’ whispered 
the tree; and, its spell being over her, no 
flash of anger showed in her eye. ‘‘ Hush, 
hush!” Then the tree stroked her cheek 
approvingly. ‘‘Brown Betty, well done! 
Hush, so you grow pretty.” Thus teasing 
lost interest to Bobby. He took the soap- 
box, but ’twas partly from force of habit. 

Then one day there came a_ storm. 
Mammy bustled about making tidy the 
house and opened the door to call Carrot. 
At that the wind whistled to be let in too, 
rattling the window-pane and blowing rain 
under the door till in wrath he tore off to 
wrestle with Betty's aspen. By twirling 
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and pounding he wrenched off a limb and 
then subsided, merely stopping to puff at 
Bobby’s hat and send him flying after it 
down the street, which was nothing more 
than Bob deserved, since he loved teasing 
so well himself. 

But next day Betty could hardly believe 
that she saw her tree aright. Little twigs 
were scattered all about, and the large 
branch that had formed her favorite seat 
lay prone upon the ground. Her table was 
gone. There was Bob busily fishing, the 
box at his side. 

Bob felt cross. No fish had come to his 
hook, He watched the swollen river, as it 
went sweeping along its leaves and dirt and 
branches, and never so much as turned his 
head when Betty approached. 

“Bob, will you please give me my table?” 
asked Betty. 

“Table, what table?” queried Bob, rising 
and grasping the box. ‘‘This isn’t a table, 
it’s a boat.” He-tossed the box far into the 
stream. 

A choking lump came in Betty’s throat, 
then terror drove it back; for Bob’s feet 
slipped on the wet bank, and he slid into 
the river. For a moment Betty stood still. 
Then came the thought of the aspen, its - 
broken branch; and presently, with all her 
might, she was tugging at the limb, half 
dragging, half carrying it to intercept the 
boy. A floating log that caught, then loos- 
ened and caught again, had stayed Bob’s 
course. And, when Betty, with a splash, 
sent one end of the aspen bough into the 
water, Bob’s eager hand clutched at it, and 
Betty drew him out. 

He sputtered and choked. ‘Say, Betty, 
you’re a trump! Makes a kid feel mighty 
mean, all the same. Bet I’ll never call you 
nigger again. To-morrow I’ll give you an 
un-Christmas present. It’ll be a table be- 
cause I’m a good deal sorry about that other 
one. Got to go home now for dry duds.”’ 
And he edged away. ‘‘Pity you ain’t a 
boy,” he shouted. “My dog’s great on 
rats,” é 

Around the corner came the doctor’s 
carriage. 

“‘What’s this, what’s this?’ called he. 

“Fell in the river. Say, daddy, Betty 
fished me out all right.” 

“Betty?” Then the doctor helped both 
children-to the seat. ‘‘Now tell me all 
about it,’”’ he said. 

He heard the story through. His keen 
eyes took in the poor crooked foot, and, 
after sending Bobby to his room for a brisk 
rub and dry clothing, he drove to mammy’s 
door. 

Betty did not hear what the doctor said 
to mammy, but next day mammy took 
little Betty in her lap and asked, “‘ Would 
you like a nice straight foot, chile, like other 
folks? ’cause the doctor’s goin’ to mend 
your poor old lame one.” 

Betty’s face lighted. ‘‘Will he make my 
skin white, too? O mammy, if he only 
would, so my own mammy would love me! 
Ask him, mammy, ask him! Then we'll go 
hunting and hunting till we find my owny 
mammy. She'll have to love me when I 
show my feet all straight and my face 
white as white. I love ber already, ’cause 
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one can’t help loving one’s owny. own 
mamma, can one, mammy? Ask the doc- 
tor to make me white, mammy! “Ask him! 
» Ask him! Won’t you?” 

_ There, there, chile: I’m ’fraid- riot, 
honey. S’pose the good Lord came a-calling 
Betty. ‘Pears like he might be too s’prised 
to know you if you hadn’t on the skin he 
ordered.” 

“OQ mammy, if only I could be pretty, 
pretty like Bobby’s sister,—so pretty my 
mammy would want me!” 

“There, there,’’ began mammy, when, be- 
hold, at the door stood Bob with a small 
red table in his arms! His eyes shone as he 
gave it to Betty, while such a happy look 
came over Betty’s face that mammy thought 
her lovely, and said to herself, ‘‘I d’clare, 
that chile grows prettier every day! Folks 
are best looking when they don’t know it.” 

She smiled in approbation when Bob 
called: “Good-bye! I’m glad daddy’s going 
to fix your foot. Mother says she’s sorry 
your lame, but pretty is that pretty does.” 

Neither mammy nor Betty heard Carrot in 
Betty’s arms, purring, ‘‘Beautiful, beautiful 
Betty!” 

Brown Betty lay upon her little white cot 
in the hospital and counted the days. A very 
few more, and the good doctor had said she 
should go home. Her foot was straight, 
and so patiently had she borne the trial 
that the nurses called her ‘‘sunshine.”” For 
all that, her cheeks were as brown as ever. 
Yet over Betty had come such a change that 
never once had she begged the doctor to 
alter their hue. Brown they might be, she 
cared not a bit; for there at the hospital 
she had found her ‘‘owny own mammy,”’ and, 
despite color, hair, and twisted foot, the 
mother loved her child. 

“That's a sweet little pickaninny,”’ said 
the head nurse to the surgeon. ‘‘And we’ve 
learned that the woman in the next bed is 
her mother. She deserted her baby. ‘Then 
conscience and mother love awoke, and ever 
since her husband’s death she has spent her 
time in searching for the child. At last she 
has found her; and it is hard to tell which 
is happier, Betty or her mother. Mammy is 
waiting at home for them both. She need 
not know that one must stay—can never 
leave the ward.” 

Happy Betty Jay.in mammy’s arms: 
mammy was carressing her. ‘‘There, there,” 
crooned mammy. “This is my own lil’ 
Brown Betty home again. Mammy’s so 
glad she isn’t changed into a strange white 
girl that she couldn’t love half so well.” 

Betty covered mammy’s mouth with her 
hand. ‘“‘Now, mammy, don’t ever, ever, 
ever talk like that again! Please don’t tell 
the doctor about my wanting to be white or 
pretty or anything. I just want to be your 
little Brown Betty and my own mammy’s 
sunshine, and I'll never long to be pretty 
again.” 

Mammy cuddled her and smiled, for from 
her point of view Brown Betty already was 
pretty. | 

Carrot too, who jumped up for his share 
of petting, purred vehemently, ‘Beautiful, 
beautiful!” And, though Betty was un- 
conscious of their admiration, she felt the at- 
mosphere of love about her. Then, when 
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Bob_and the doctor drove her to see her 
mother at the hospital, love surrounded her 
there as well, and Betty’s devotion and 


happiness were reflected_in her face; and |, 


who will say that mammy and Carrot were 
mistaken ? 
Brown Betty was pretty. 


Ruff’s Adventure. 


“What is the matter, Ruff? Come, 
come, little dog, you must not let your- 
self get so angry. You are old enough to 
take better care of that temper of yours.” 

Max, the sheep dog, had been lying half 
asleep on the barn floor; but he sat up now 
as Ruff threw himself down beside him, 

“It’s a shame!” cried the little gray dog. 
“The Brown Brothers have stolen all the 
bones I had hidden away.” 

Max did not look up at once. He did 
not even look surprised. Instead of doing 
either of these things, he yawned—a slow 
sleepy yawn. 

“You may tell that story to the hens,” 
said he at last. ‘‘Perhaps they are stupid 
enough to believe you. No one else will.” 

“But it’s true,’ said Ruff. 

“You saw the Brown Brothers take the 
bones, did you ?”’ Max asked. 

“No,” said little Ruff slowly. ‘I didn’t 
see them do it, but they are the only ones 
who know my hiding-place. No one else 
could be the thief.”’ 

“Be careful, Ruff! You may be a thief 
yourself,’ said Max sharply. 

“I—a thief?” Ruff could not say an- 
other word. He had known very little 
when he came to the farm, but even then 
he would have been ashamed to tell a lie or 
to take what was not his own. 

“Which would be worse,’’ Max went on, 
“to steal a bone from me or from Father 
Hound, who is too lame to run after you?” 

“Tt would be worse to steal it from him,” 
said Ruff. ‘‘But I never did such a thing,” 

“Why would it be worse?’ said Max. 

“Because he could not help himself,” 
said Ruff after thinking a minute. 

“That’s right,” said Max, “It is a mean 
thing to take away from the helpless what 
belongs to them. 

“The Brown Brothers have a very good 
name,’ Max went on. ‘That means that 
we feel sure they would not steal anything. 
But you are trying to take away that good 
name which is worth more to them than all 
the bones in the world. Do you think that 
is the right thing to do, Ruff?” 

“But I’m sure—’ began the little dog. 

Just then Carl came up from the garden 
with a pail on his arm. 

“Well, Ruff,’ said he, “I have taken 
those old bones you had hidden in the gar- 
den to pound up for my vines. I'll give 
you some more to-day with meat on 
them.” 

Ruff looked at Carl and at the sky and 
at the trees. He did not wish to look at 
Max, 

Max let his fore feet slide forward and 
dropped his curly head upon his paws 
again. 

“It was a mistake, little dog,” said he. 
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“We all make mistakes sometimes, Don’t 
make this one again, that’s all.’’—From 
ihe. Jones Second Reader, Ginn & Co. 


Some Misfits. 


You must not think that turkeys first 
came from Turkey, for they are natives 
of America, And the Turkish bath orig- 
inated in Russia. Nor must you think 
camel’s-hair brushes are made from the hair 
of the humpbacked quadruped. They are 
mostly of the bushy hair from squirrel’s tails. 
German silver not only is not silver at all, but 
it was invented in China centuries ago, and 
it is an alloy of some of the inferior metals. 
Porpoise hide is not made from porpoises at 
all. People get it from the white whale. 
Jerusalem artichokes are not natives of Je- 
rusalem, but are a kind of sunflower. The 
French call them girasole (“flower turned 
to the sun’’), and girasole became corrupted 
into Jerusalem. 

Cork legs are not made of cork, and they 
didn’t come from Cork. The willow-tree 
usually furnishes material for them. Cleo- 
patra’s needle, that wonderful obelisk of 
Egypt, was made one thousand years before 
Cleopatra was born, and really has nothing 
to do with her. Irish stew is an English 
dish, and turtle soup seldom has any real 
turtle in it. Prussian blue, the beautiful 
color, is not a special product of Prussia, 
but of England. And so you see we fre- 
quently find that our language has names 
for things that are “‘misfits.’’ 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


To Deaf People 


The small, inconspicuous hearing instrument 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but Is held against 
H it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and in all cases of partial 
deafness proves much more helpful than any of 
the larger instruments. In writing forillustrated 
price list, and conditions on which the Otophone 
is sent for 10 days’ trial, please address 
Department E 


. d 
‘ 
OPTICIAN 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris 
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The Group Method in Missionary 
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BY REV. GEORGE H. BADGER. 


I desire not only-te indorse most heartily 
what Mr. St. John has recently ‘written about 
the possibilities of circuit work arong 
country towns, but to urge that the method 
of missionary enterprise here’ suggested 
need in no wise be confined to rural popu- 
lations, 

Are we not constantly missing a large 
part of our missionary responsibility through 
the unwieldiness. of our denominational am- 
bitions? We seem to have but two recog- 
nized methods of spreading our faith,— 
one through the printed page (the work 
so effectively prosecuted through the Post- 
office Mission), and the other through the 
organization of new Unitarian churches. 

Now the first method is constantly creat- 
ing an appetite which the second method 
cannot satisfy. Isolated Unitarians are 
constantly being found (or finding them- 
selves) by its means all over the country, 
miles away from any established Unitarian 
church. Sometimes several of these are 
found to be within riding distance of one 
another, often within the same town limits; 
but we have no ideal of fellowship to pre- 
sent to such, save that of an expensive and 
taxing endeavor of church organization, 

Perhaps in some neighborhood enough 
people may be found to make such a church 
movement seem feasible. Immediately an 
ideal of success is fixed,—the regular Sun- 
day service, the resident minister, the aug- 
menting congregation, ultimately the church 
building, with a subsidy expected at first 
from some missionary body to launch the 
enterprise aggressively, but under stark 
urgency that the amount of aid thus rendered 
be reduced as rapidly as possible. 

Inability to meet this ideal is counted 
failure,—evidence either that the move- 
ment was unwisely undertaken or blun- 
deringly carried out. ‘To escape such failure 
a feverish stress of urgency is persistently 
laid upon the people that are engaged. To 
avoid sharing in such failure, people, who 
might otherwise rally to the cause, hold 
discreetly aloof. To be free from the ig- 
nominy of such failure those in charge of 
denominational missionary work hold back 
from inaugurating services where they 
might otherwise feel impelled to enter. 

This ideal involves that Unitarians, liv- 
ing within reach of one another and shar- 
ing in the same beautiful faith, shall be de- 
barred from enjoying their good things 
together unless their number at the first 
be considerable, and they can crowd for- 
ward to the attainment of rapid growth. 

“We must grow!” is the watchword of 
every new missionary enterprise launched 
in our name. It is a tremendously good 
watchword, too, if rightly interpreted. 
Often we miss the beauty of the fact, how- 
ever, that a growing church means more 
significantly a congregation of human souls 
that are growing—spiritually and © vitally 
growing each -in.-its. own individuality— 
than it can mean merely’a congregation of 
multiplying units- Some-very-small-church 
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movements cannot grow at all in the sec- 
ond sense of the phrase, yet are splendidly 


‘successful in the-first senseand so abundantly 


| worth while. ‘Thotigh two- or three -orily 
‘gather together -in:the contagion of 4 superb 


faith, it means gain and profit (so the con- 
tagion proves positive), though the two 
or three continue two or three for many 
years. 

Is it not a part -of our missionary prob- 
lem to meet the opportunity of such small 
companies practically and efficiently? What 
may be called the “group method” of mis- 
sionary work may help work the solution 
It is not-a new idea, but is capable of new 
application. The first condition of its 
success is the frank insistence, amongst 
groups of people rallied to our cause either 
in rural village or in larger town, that the 
ideal of success is not a self-sufficient, dis- 
tinct church establishment; that the main 
object of their gathering is not to “grow,” 
but yet to count, and to stand together for 
what they are, and be just as rich as they 
can in religious opportunities that may lie 
within their reach, and this insistence to 
be urged at the very beginning of things, 
not as a solace of disappointment coming 
after more ambitious plans have failed, 
but as an original motive of triumphant 
modesty conditioning the first gathering to- 
gether of the ‘family of faith.” 

The second condition is a selected type 
of minister who is not afraid of work; who 
has sympathies wide-ranging, tact, energy, 
and a ringing message; who is adequate 
for a ministry that is real and fruitful, and 
not merely a makeshift in lieu of something 
better; and who shall command a self-re- 
specting competence for the service rendered. 

And the third condition is a group of simi- 
lar little congregations located near enough 
to share together in a common ministry, 
willing to co-operate stanchly in the mod- 
esty of small things; exercising absolutely 
the unhealthy ambition of feverish growth, 
and content to prosper in what they already 
have within their attainment; counting 
one service a month infinitely more precious 
than no service at all; ready to find relish 
in privileges of lay fellowship services when 
those only can be afforded, and not incor- 
rigibly abstemious of spiritual maintenance 
save only such as can be rendered at con- 
ventional Sunday hours, but are willing to 
make any week-night holy-time. if it can 
bring any privilege of spiritual uplift. 

Mr. St. John has appealed for money in 
behalf of this new ideal, and I understand 
that it is forthcoming. He may also ap- 
peal for the right sort of men to enlist in 
this service and deem it exalted ministry. 
It needs, and ought to demand, men of ex- 
ceptional gifts and high consecration; and 
a wise administration of affairs ought to 
insure that compensation be not unworthy. 
My plea is for a more general recognition 
that this may not be the exceptional, but 
the normal, method of an ever-increasing 
proportion of our missionary enterprise; 
less communities, great or small, be con- 
vinced of the fact that they need not wait 
until they ean have part in a-large church 
movement before they can be mustered 


‘into the Unitarian work: and that new mis- 
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sionary enterprises be unencumbered and 


‘anembarrassed at the very start by -the 


Sttess of an unwieldy and hampeting am- 
bition of outward success. The growth of 
Unitarianism for the next fifty years, I 
predict, may be mainly through the con- 
tagious. potency of little companies of people, 
too small to become really independent 
churches, wisely grouped, intelligently co- 
ordinated, and worthily ministered to by 
specially selected masters of this missionary 
method. 


Circuit Work. 


BY “REV. MARGARET B. BARNARD. 


I would like to emphasize as strongly as I 
may the value of the circuit work which Mr. 
St. John is now appealing to our people to 
support. For the last two years and a half 
I have been doing such preaching on a small 
scale in Western Massachusetts and Southern 
Vermont, and-from my experience I believe 
a-great-deal can be accomplished in many 
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localities, In so many towns there are men 
and women who can no longer accept the 
old doctrines, and who sorely need the in- 
spiration of our faith. To create a mere spirit 
of sectarianism is undesirable, but to give 
a better and happier and more rational relig- 
ion to hundreds who are hungering and 
thirsting for it is surely a great opportunity. 
More than that, it is a great duty which it is 
incumbent on us to fulfil. We have no right 
ever to put our light under a bushel. 

Let us gladly make sacrifices, if need be, 
to sustain this work, to carry our message 
to the many for whom it will be indeed a 
word of life. And don’t let us be afraid of 
the small contributions. If we all contrib- 
uted our mites, the sum needed would soon 
be raised. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The proceedings of the last session of the 
Ministers’ Institute have been reported in 
the last three numbers of the Christian Reg- 
aster, 

In the Institute, intellectual interests are 
uppermost, and financial interests are not 
prominent. Yet the times come occasion- 
ally when financial matters assert them- 
selves. Those times are when, the expenses 
of a session have to be paid. 

The cost of a session is very small com- 
pared with the value of it. The speakers 
are always generous, for the Institute pays 
no fees for any service that is performed for 
it. But the Institute ought to be able to 
pay the travelling expenses of the speakers. 
A very small sum from each of the minis- 
ters of our fellowship would enable it to do 
this. 

The Institute is the one organization in 
our fellowship that gives itself wholly to 
the promotion of scholarship among our 
ministers. It ought to have the interest 
and support of every minister of our fellow- 
ship. Membership for two years costs one 
dollar, This letter is being sent to every 
one of our ministers, asking him to send one 
dollar immediately to the treasury. This 
much each one can easily do in the interests 
of those things for which the Institute stands. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
47 Lee Srreet, CAMBRIDGE. 


Bulfinch Place Church. 


It will be of interest to the friends of Bul- 
finch Place Church and of the Benevolent 
Fraternity to learn that the alterations and 
improvements, toward which they have so 
generously contributed, have been in large 
part completed. It will be remembered that 
the general plan was to reduce the large 
auditorium about one-third, and to use the 
space thus gained for a new suite of rooms 
for working purposes and also for a large 
third-story room, to be used as a gymna- 
sium. The plan involved extensive changes 
in the staircases and windows and a thor- 
ough overhauling of the whole building. 
Steam heat and electric lighting were to be 
introduced, and additional plumbing. The 
kitchen was to be trebled in size, with new 
fixtures, hot water§supplied for kitchen, 
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serving-room, and gymnasium baths, a new 
toilet-room and a large store closet — built. 
The church was to be freshly tinted, as well 
as the walls and ceilings in other parts of 
the building. Baths and dressing-rooms 
were to be provided for the gymnasium, and 
a new organ for the church ‘The estimated 
cost was to be about $14,000. We are able 
now to report the completion of this work, 
with the exception of the gymnasium baths 
and furnishings. The money was raised by 
private subscription, and has come chiefly 
from present or past teachers of the Howard 
Sunday-school,—the school which has for 
seventy-eight years been so closely allied to 
the Ministry-at-large and to which the suc- 
cessive chapels in Friend Street, Pitts Street, 
and Bulfinch Place owe so much of their 
success. A few hundred dollars are yet 
needed to justify the committee in ordering 
the bath and dressing room, and the gym- 
nasium apparatus. Everything else has been 
finished and paid for, if we may include the 
organ not yet installed, but for which the 
money isin hand. And the results are most 
satisfactory, as every visitor testifies. The 
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work has been well done, in good taste and 
substantially, for which the credit belongs 
primarily to Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, the archi- . 
tect in charge. The building is more home- 
like than ever, and the church never seemed 
more churchlike. The new windows give 
us better light and ventilation, and the richer 
and warmer tints upon the walls and wood- 
work add greatly to the beauty of the church, 


| while the electric lights make the whole 


building much more cheerful. 

The opening service was held on Sunday, 
October 9. It was a simple home service. 
The church was filled with our own people, 
and the afternoon was one of thanksgiving, 
concluding with the communion, to which 
a large part of the congregation remained. 
Mr. Eliot preached from the text, ‘‘ Jerusalem 
is builded anew, a city that is at unity in 
itself, whither the tribes of the Lord go up 
to give thanks.” It was also a service of 
consecration, a rededication of the church 
and people to the work and the ideals of the 
Ministry-at-large. The minister and the 
people unite in giving their heartfelt thanks 
to those who have so generously contributed 
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toward the building and organ fund, and we 
assure them that they have ‘‘wrought a good 
work,”’ and that we fully appreciate it. An 
opportunity will be given at an early date 
for our friends to come together for a “‘house- 
warming,’ and to see what a beautiful and 
convenient building they have provided. 


CGnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


‘The annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Society, held in Fairhaven, Mass., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week, was a memo- 
rable occasion if only for the fact that it 
opened to the visitors a vision of architect- 
ural beauty and completeness that seems in 
memory more like an artist’s dream than 
anything materialized in actual granite and 
marble, carved wood and stained glass. 
The sunshine of Thursday, the crisp air, the 
cordial welcome, and the large attendance 
had perhaps something to do with the gen- 
eral good spirits; but that the meeting was 
for work and not play was emphasized by 
the faithful attendance at the various ses- 
sions, including those of the afternoon and 
evening of Wednesday, when atmospheric 
conditions were less perfect. The speakers 
were held strictly to a time limit, and there- 
fore the exercises went off with a snap not 
otherwise possible. There was not a change 
in the programme, barring the substitution 
of Rev. E. R. Shippen at the morning devo- 
tional service in place of his father. The re- 
ports of work done were encouraging, the 
outlook for future work hopeful, the speakers 
animated, the discussions practically helpful, 
and the listeners interested. A forward step 
of some importance was taken by an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, which will hereafter 
bring the annual meeting of the society in 
May instead of October, and wheel the so- 
ciety into line with the numerous other asso- 
ciations which gather at Anniversary Week for 
business as well as inspiration. ‘The experi- 
ment of an all day session, tried for two years, 
proves that people even in that crowded 
week place the interests of the Sunday School 
Society high enough to devote an entire day 
to them, and it will now be possible to hold 
the autumn meeting outside the State when- 
ever that is considered desirable. 

‘There was a good attendance in the parish 
house at Fairhaven when workers in the kin- 
dergarten and primary department met to 
discuss the phases of their especial work. 
Mrs. Charles A. Lane of Hingham presided, 
relieved, when obliged to take a train, by 
Mrs, Clara B. Beatley. After a few words of 
greeting and encouragement by Rev. E. A. 
Horton, Mrs. Lane’s opening address enu- 
merated reasons for great satisfaction in the 
Sunday-school work, recommended definite 
teaching, and gave some practical hints re- 
garding the perennial problem of holding the 
classes interested. Miss Sara C, Bullard of 
Boston, in a paper on ‘‘The Value of Em- 
phasis,’ showed the importance of making 
sure that the children carry home the impres- 
sion which the teacher intends to make. 
She brightened her advice with anecdotes, 
and opened the way for a general discus- 
sion concerning methods and materials. 
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Wednesday evening, as part of a full re- 
ligious service in which several ministers 
shared, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham preached 
a noble sermon, interpreting the symbolism 
of the words, ‘‘He reached to me a full cup 
as of water, but the color of it was like fire.” 
Water implies refreshment and purity. Fire 
stands for two things, warmth and activity, 
orenergy. If weset these together, the sym- 
bolism is plain. The cup of opportunity, 
wealth, sticcess, must mean not only refresh- 
ment and purity, but it must have the qual- 
ity of fire. The bounty to ourselves must 
make us bountiful. The merely pure life 
needs color and enthusiasm, or the will of 
God is not well served. Our cup of life 
to-day is full to overflowing. Common priv- 
ileges are freely open, and ottr most serious 
problems are those of over-abundance. 
This is true not only in wealth and intellect- 
ual riches, but in the world of learning, and 
culture. Socialand industrial reform have too 
often been slighted by men who should feel 
their obligations most. In the great revival 
of learning, men left the cloisters to study the 
humanities ; and education to-day is to be con- 
cerned with actual needs and world interests. 
True of every other form of privilege, this is 
true of religion also, ‘The water of our liberal 
doctrine is freed from crude and ignorant 
superstition; but it lacks too often, through 
our interpretation of it, the color and warmth 
of fire. We have been too little eager to ex- 
tend our faith. Our indifference to children 
in the churches is at least partly past. We 
no longer believe that they should choose 
their own religion; but we teach them the 
best truth we have in regard to the Bible, as 
in regard to the planets. The value of the 
service rises as we understand it better, and 
we appreciate the need of the influence that 
can be used by cultivated men and women 
when we see that it is not the power of the sin- 
ners, but the apathy of the saints that hinders 
the coming of the kingdom. 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with a devotional meeting conducted by 
Rey. E. R. Shippen, who spoke impressively 
on the value of reverence. In the business 
meeting which followed, Rev. E. A. Horton 
read the annual report of the directors, 
which has already appeared in the Christian 
Register. The report of the treasurer, Rich- 
ard C. Humphreys, showed expenditures of 
about $15,000, all bills paid, and a balance 
on hand of $759.59. In the discussion con- 
cerning the change of the annual meeting 
from October to May, already noted, Mrs. 
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Beatley’s hope that the society should try 
to extend its influence outside of New Eng- 
land was seconded by Rev. A. P. Reecord 
of Rhode Island, Rev. Roderick Stebbins of 
Massachusetts, Rev. McDougall of New 
Hampshire, Miss Armstrong of Maine, and 
others. The election of officers resulted in 
the following appointments: president, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock of San Francisco and 
Rey. Augustus M. Lord; clerk, Miss Louisa 
P. Parker; treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys. For directors, to serve three years: 
Mr. Henry H. Putnam, Lexington, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Henry H. Saunderson, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, 
N.Y.; and Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, 
Ta. 

The general subject, ‘The Sunday-school 
and its Outward Activities,’ was discussed 
in three fifteen-minute addresses. Rey. 
William Channing Brown spoke of the vi- 
sions which he has of Unitarian Sunday-school 
work, growing out of his work among iso- 
lated Unitarians. He believes that the great 
thing in Unitarian Christianity is not its 
democracy, nor its traditions, nor its free- 
dom, great as these are, but something still 
more distinctive,—our thought of the eternal 
God. And he emphasized the lesson of the 
sermon, believing that any insight into 
truth lays its obligation on us. Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard of Rowe, spoke on the 
Sunday-school as the beginning for a church 
in a community without any church organi- 
zation, and told of her experience in this 
direction in country towns where she be- 
lieves there is still great need of liberal work. 
No elaborate organization is necessary, and 
a single person who has interest and sym- 
pathy is better than six who are only in- 
tellectually prepared. Rev. A. I.. Hudson 
of Newton, Mass., spoke out of actual ex- 
perience when he discussed the Sunday- 
school as a source of church growth. He 
believes the relations between the two should 
be so intimate and vital as to form a single 
organism, and this involves both machinery 
and spirit. Mechanism depends largely on 
local conditions; but Mr. Hudson mentioned 
certain ways and methods as suggestions, 
though these can accomplish little without 
power of the spirit. 

The principal discussion of the day was 
awakened by Rev. Henry T. Secrist’s ad- 
dress on ‘“‘The Increase of Sunday-school 
Membership.”’ It reported the result of an 
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inquiry into the plans used by different 
schools. Numbers are not necessarily the 
test of a good school, but they are neither 
unimportant nor dangerous. They make 
possible greater enthusiasm, and they imply 
missionary interest. It is understood that 
we are not to proselyte, but it is our business 
to have a clear faith and to teach it. Many 
families are definitely connected nowhere, and 
their children should at least have the way to 
the Sunday-school made plain. Mr. Secrist 
enumerated ways of making the school 
effective and special devices that may be 
used in accordance with local conditions. 
Our Unitarian Sunday-schools are not 
willing to use the cheap methods which 
occasionally prevail, but we need not make 
the mistake of doing nothing. At the 
close of the interested discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Secrist’s presentation of this sub- 
ject, Rev. William Brunton of the Fairhaven 
church invited visiting friends to a bountiful 
luncheon served in the parish house. 

Mr. William C. Bates, speaking of the pub- 
lic schools in Fall River, Mass., gave an ad- 
dress on what Sunday-schools and public 
schools can learn from each other, which will 
remain long in the memory of those fortu- 
nate enough to hear it. The combination of 
vigor and tenderness, the thoroughgoing ap- 
preciation of boy nature, the bright confi- 
dence of its optimistic tone, and the interest 
of the facts he presented made his address 
an educational and inspirational experience. 
His illustrations of the fact that teachers 
should know their children better awak- 
ened the keen interest of his audience, and 
the first article in his creed—namely, to find 
the good in a boy—was warmly approved. 
Mrs. Greeley’s paper on the better study of 
the Bible has been already summarized in 
the Christian Register, and it is certain that 
many more of our Unitarian workers will 
have the opportunity to hear it for them- 
selves, as it is reported on reliable authority 
that she has received a coal-hod full of in- 
vitations to deliver it Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney of Passaic, N.J., spoke forcibly and 
helpfully on the right ordering of the Sun- 
day-school, urging the minister’s need of the 
school, and outlined the principles by which 
the teaching should be ordered, making the 
point of contact the interest of the child, and 
the process that of self-expression. The last 
paper of the day was by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of Winchester, on ‘‘The Increase 
of the Religious Spirit and Expression.” 
Starting with the fundamental principle that 
order and reverence are inseparably con- 
nected, he considered teaching, personality, 
and worship as equally important; but he 
believed that the three belong together. 
Considering matters of detail, Mr. Lawrance 
made use of the experience which he has had 
in his own school, and gave an interesting 
description of its general conduct. ‘The per- 
sonality which should reign supreme is that 
of the pastor, In the teacher's class it may 
be the minister, but in the Sunday-school 
the pastor as a presence must inculcate the 
spirit of worship. The lessons may be about 
religion; but worship, emotion, is religion 
itself. Much credit belongs to Mr. Horton 
for the carrying out of a well-planned meet- 
ing te a successful end. More than one 
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speaker paid tribute to his insight and en- 
thusiasm in the work which he has at heart. 
E. E. M. 


Young People’s Religious 
CTnion. 


In the recent manceuvres at Manassas one 
regiment was left without coffee for almost 
a week, while its friends and foes were well 
provided all the time. This discomfort for 
the men was the result of bad management 
in the business department of the regiment; 
for the coffee was to be had, and a little de- 
termination and push would have procured 
it. Of course those men were very much 
handicapped by the lack of coffee and found 
fighting and working to be very tedious busi- 
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ness. People seldom think “of the import- 
ance of the quartermaster’s and commissary’s 
departments. War consists of battles and 
is carried on by generals with the help of 
“The Man behind the Gun,” but such com- 
monplace essentials as ammunition and food 
are quite forgotten. So it is with the Union. 
Many people—and members too—believe in 
the Union and its work and its aims, and 
want to do what they can to help it; but they 
never for a minute realize that there is a 
commonplace business end whose failure or 
success means. the failure or success of the 
whole organization. This commonplace busi- 
ness end is there, however, and often seem- 
ingly petty points and foolish requests have 
to be made in its behalf. But each point is 
important and each request necessary, and 
every once in a while such matters as these 
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must be brought to the notice of friends of 
the Union. ; 

Will secretaries of unions and federations 
kindly send all notices for the Christian Reg- 
ister to the Union office at 25 Beacon Street, 
instead of sending them directly to the paper? 
Young People’s news coming in from different 
sources makes confusion for the editor, and 
mistakes in inserting the articles are inevi- 
table. The Young People’s column can be 
kept in better shape if secretaries will send 
their material marked ‘“‘For the Christian 
Register,” to me. Bits of news for the 
“Union Notes” column in Word and Work 
will also be welcome at headquarters; and, 
as this column is to be contributed to by the 
unions, it is hoped that every item of inter- 
est will be sent in. 

As there is no fair this year, the treasurer 
of the National Union depends upon gener- 
ous contributions from unions and federa- 
tions. If the Young People are to accom- 
plish as much as they did in 1903-04, if they 
are to help the little church in Pueblo, if 
they are to send out speakers, and if they 
are to buy stamps and paper and have 
printing done, they must have money. All 
the work is done by the Young People with 
the Young People’s money, and, as each 
union can have a share in the work and a 
share in the results, so it should pay its full 
share in the expenses. Every union can also 
help in another way, and that is by selling 
copies of the 1905 calendar. ‘This is a daily 
quotation calendar, compiled and published 
by the Young People. The quotations are 
chosen from the writings of fifty-three promi- 
nent Unitarian poets, authors, and states- 
men. ‘The calendars, made with green and 
gold covers, are tied with green silk cord, and 
are put up in boxes. The price for single 
copies is 50 cents and postage, or 30 cents 
apiece and transportation for a dozen or more 
copies. Large sales of this calendar will help 
the treasury very much. 

Emity B. Osporn, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliances 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, November 7, at eleven 
o'clock. Officers of other branches are cor- 
dially invited 


The Cambridge Association will meet on 
Monday, November 7, with Rev. H. C. 
Parker at 546 Main Street, opposite Church 
Street, Woburn. Subject: “Some Minis- 
terial Problems.” Jtuncheon at 1 p.m. 
Take Medford Square electrics from Sullivan 
Square Cars for Woburn leave Medford 
Square on hour and half hour, and pass the 
door. Train leaves North Station at r2. 


Meetings. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WoMEN.—The league held its October meet- 
ing with the Alliance Branch of Westboro. 
Miss Bertha C. Jackson gave an account of 
the work of this Alliance, which gives finan- 
cial aid to the church and does considerable 
charity work. The subject for study dur- 
ing the current year is mainly woman’s work 
outside thehome. ‘Bits of Church History” 
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was the subject of a paper by Miss Emma C. 
Nourse. The first pastor of the church, she 
stated, remained over it fifty years. The 
membership duting the first month of its 
existence consisted wholly of men. Mrs. 
George I. Brownell of Worcester consid- 
ered ‘‘The Tramp Problem.’’ Worcester, 
she said, leads the cities of Massachusetts in 
the number of tramps she cares for. There 
were present members from nine of the 
Worcester County towns, and a brief report 
of what is done with, or for, the tramp in 
her town was given by a member from each. 
These out-of-town October meetings give 
members an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the neighboring towns, with 
their scenery, their history, and their people. 


NortH MIpDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
seventy-seventh session of this conference 
was held with the First Parish of Westford, 
Rev. B. H. Bailey, minister, on Thursday, 
October 20, with Hon. Frank A. Patch of 
Littleton, presiding. The opening prayer 
was offered by Rev. P. H. Cressey of Groton. 
After the usual business Rev. C. T. Billings 
reported an appeal from Rev. C. E. St. John 
for money to carry on circuit missionary 
work, and it was voted to appropriate $40 
for it. The president gave greetings to the 
delegates and referred to the two new min- 
isters who have recently entered the confer- 
ence,—Rev. Manfred Lilliefors of Tyngsboro 
and Rev. John F. Malick of Littleton. Rev. 
Ellery Channing Butler of Quincy then gave 
the essay of the morning, “The Vandois 
Movement,” and with sympathetic insight 
and brilliant wit disclosed its philosophic 
and spiritual contribution to mankind. It 
was a fine plea for tolerance. In the absence 
of Rev. William F. Furman of Wilton, the 
discussion was opened by Rey. George S. 
Shaw of Ashby, followed by Rev. B. H. 
Bailey, Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. Charles 
C. T. Hiller (orthodox Congregationalist), 
Rev. G. C. Wright. The noon devotional 
service was led by Rev. John F. Malick. 
The ladies of the First Parish had arranged 
dinner in the town hall. The afternoon 
meeting opened with music and singing by 
the First Parish choir. The roll-call of 
churches showed 236 delegates in attend- 
ance. The First Parish of Ashby invited 
the conference to meet there in June. A 
vote of thanks for hospitality was given to 
the Westford parish. The Committee on 
Nominations reported the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Hon. Frank A. Patch, 
Littleton; president, Mr. Abiel J. Abbott, 
Westford, Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge, 
Lowell, E. S. McQuesten, M.D., Nashua, 
N.H., vice-presidents; Rev. George C. Wright, 
Lowell, secretary; Mr. Charles H. Coburn, 
Lowell, treasurer. The afternoon  sub- 
ject was ‘“‘Interdenominational Fellowship.” 

he principal speakers were Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem and Rev. John M. 
Greene, D.D. (orthodox Congregationalist) 
of the Eliot Church, Lowell. The two ad- 
dresses harmonized differences without sac- 
rificing personality and independence, and 
made all feel that church unity is on the 
way, and its fit form will be winnowed out 
in due time. These speakers were inter- 
tupted by frequent applause. The discus- 
sion was opened by Rev. Charles T. Billings 
and Rev. Herbert H. Mott who kept to the 
high spiritual level of the two speakers pre- 
ceding them. A vote of thanks was passed 
to the speakers of the day, and the con- 
ference then adjourned. The threatening 
weather and inaccessibility of Westford ex- 
plains the absence of many delegates from 
Wilton, Milford, Nashua, Pepperell, and 
Lowell; but the Westford church was filled 
to overflowing, and the general feeling ex- 
pressed was that the conference meeting will 
give spiritual uplift to the church there. 
George C. Wright, Secretary, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION OF BOSTON.— 
The first regular meeting, twenty-second 
season, was held at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples Monday evening, October 17. By 
happy arrangement the Church of the Dis- 
ciples is to remain in its familiar home with 
walls and furnishings unchanged, while the 
building of a new meeting-house goes for- 
ward, and the Sunday School Union has ar- 
ranged to continue its meetings in the vestry. 
After the supper and social half hour the 
meeting was called to order by the president, 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, for a devotional 
exercise prior to introducing the speakers of 
the evening. Rev. Edward A. Horton 
brought cordial greetings from the Sunday 
School Society, and pointed out features of 
encouragement and challenge. In conclusion 
he urged the pronounced usefulness of the 
Union. The subject for the evening was 
“Hopes and Aims of our Sunday-school.” 
Rey. George F. Pratt opened the discussion 
by stating what he considered the real pur- 
pose of Sunday-school training,—to bring 
the children near to God in their conscious- 
ness, and to instil a sane conception of its 
true meaning sof the Bible. Mr. Pratt 


offered the practical suggestions that a 


house-going minister makes a church-going 
Sunday-school, and that three books may be 
advantageously used in the work,—the 
Bible, the hymn-book, and the pocketbook. 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Cambridge claimed 
that the pressing need of a successful school 
is an interested teacher, who does not often 
prescribe ‘‘absent treatment.” The timid 
teacher is often deterred, after attending a 
teachers’ meeting, by the very splendor of 
the vision shown her. Such a one should 
take heart in the promise that around our 
incompleteness is 'the completeness of the 
Father. Mr.C. L. Stebbins of Boston empha- 
sized the value of a closer relation between 
the church and school, and excited the 
interest and attention of the Union by speak- 
ing of the hopes he has centred in a paper 
which he plans to issue for his school. ‘This 
paper is designed to acquaint the parents of 
the children with the internal organism of 
a modern Sunday-school. Rev. A. L. Hud- 
son of Newton added a pleasant touch to 
this profitable evening Maud Louise Par- 
ker, Secretary. 


Tart NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE, 
The autumn meeting was held October 20 
with the First Parish at Concord, Mass. A 
cordial welcome to the beautiful church and 
to the historic town was given by Mrs. 
Prescott Keyes, followed by prayer by 
Rev. Loren B. Macdonald. The discussion, 
“What shall a Branch do?’ was opened by 
Miss Low, president of the National Alliance, 
who impressed upon each branch the im- 
portance of its part in the success of the 
national organization. The object of the 
meetings is to stimulate the religious life of 
our Unitarian churches, and this may be in- 
creased by study classes and by bringing 
women into fellowship. Conditions vary, 
and no specific course can be given, but each 
branch may work with the opportunities 
that offer. Mrs. George G. Saville of Quincy 
gave some practical suggestions. She ad- 
vised planning in the autumn a definite pro- 
gramme for the season’s work, and suggested 
that one-half of the meetings be devoted to 
the study of the Bible and the Unitarian 
faith. A miscellaneous programme may 
form the other meetings. Mrs. William H. 
Greeley made an eloquent plea for the in- - 
telligent use of the Bible, and showed that 
the original story, when freed from its su- 
perstitions and separated from a dogmatic 
setting, reveals. new beauties which makes an 
intelligent study of it more absorbing than 
the reading of any novel.” A discussion fol- 
lowed on the greater efficiency of purely re- 
ligious or of philanthropic work to be under- 
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taken at the meetings, Rev. James Eells 
took for his subject ‘‘The Next Step.” He 
showed how the emphasis of thinking had 
passed from the study of natural forces to 
the study of life and thence to the study of 
mind-processes. The next step must be the 
emphasizing of man’s spiritual nature. No 
one ever discovers new truth. New visions 
of truth aifswer enlarged capacity for it. 
The lesson of history is that man’s life en- 
larges and grows powerful in proportion as 
he allies himself with a power greater than 
himself.. This is the dramatic witness of 
inventions. We enter upon any new phase 
of life through faith in truth, obedience to 
truth, use of truth. The spiritual life is 
the most real because man is primarily a 
spirit having a body for its use, and not a 
body having a more or less problematic 
“soul” to save. All this is a matter of 
consciousness rather than of argument. Pay 
attention therefore to the “better mo- 
ments” in which the spirit has freest utter- 
ance. These indicate our possible and 
normal self. The uplift of this address was 
a fitting close to the meeting, which was at- 
tended by over three hundred delegates, 
representing sixty branches. 


THE CHIcaGo AssocIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
first meeting of the season was held October 
13, with the Evanston Branch, in the little 
chapel which recently realized in so beautiful 
a form the hopes of many year. About sev- 
enty were present. The charm of the place, 
the autumn sunshine pouring through the 
lovely windows, the sweet tones of the organ 
accompanying the hymn, ‘‘One thought I 
have, my ample creed,” and the spirit of 
Channing, felt through the words of the 
speakers, made the meeting a singularly im- 
pressive one. The founder of the Evanston 
church, Mrs. H. W. Brough, gave the first 

aper on ‘‘Channing as Preacher.” The in- 
uences which went into the making and 
moulding of this powerful modern prophet 
were told—the parents and others of the 
immediate family, with their strong religious 
bent, the home of refinement, the great men 
and women who frequented it, the free think- 
ing that was in the air, the college days when 
he learned to speak and write, though not 
yet with the ministry in view, and nature, to 
whose teaching he was peculiarly open and 
susceptible. In spite of frail health, the re- 
sult of too severe discipline in his young 
manhood, for forty years, from the pulpit of 
the Federal Street Church, he exerted a 
controlling influence upon the people of his 
time and upon events, sending forth from 
his earnestness, consecration, and careful 
thought, “a mighty stream of inspiration 
and light.” ‘To him the purpose of life was 
to develop the mind in knowledge and virtue, 
the immediate controlling principle, to do 
good and to seek means of so doing. His 
central thought, emphasized and repeated 
continually, was the dignity of human nat- 
ure, the possibility of its likeness to Jesus, 
its progress toward perfection in knowledge, 
love, activity. The Bible was the source of 
truth, and Jesus, its great spiritual and moral 
force, he sought to understand and preach. 
The true church, independent of time or 
place, was imbued with the spirit of Jesus. 
Sects he deplored, though identifying him- 
self with the unpopular Unitarian of his day. 
Uncontroversial in spirit, he yet, from the 
time of the great Baltimore address, stoutly 
defended the liberal thought and the right 
to follow the truth wherever it may lead. 
Gifted with peculiar power in both voice and 
language, he was still but the instrument for 
his message, who, when heard, was lost 
sight of in the thought and inspiration which 
he left in the mind. Preaching always on 
great themes, he was the prophet, ‘‘the 
mouth of God.” The second paper, by Mrs. 
E. H. Griggs, discussed Channin, 
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former, not his greatest side, but great enough 
to place him in the front rank of those who 
have made manifest great principles as well 
as enunciated them. The note constantly 
sounded in his preaching—the dignity of the 
human soul and the brotherhood of the race 
—was the controlling thought which led him 
into active co-operation with the child-labor 
movement, the temperance workers, the ef- 
forts on behalf of prisoners, the anti-slavery 
cause, the peace movement, and, with special 
enthusiasm, educational reforms, manual 
training, whatever looked toward fitting a 
man not only to earn a livelihood, but to put 
him in right relation with God and with his 
fellows, and this education to become univer- 
sal. More than forty years before the first 
social settlement, he foresaw the fulfilment 
of that idea. He realized the coming con- 
flict between labor and capital, sympathiz- 
ing with the oppressed among the laboring 
classes, though not blind to their vices. But 
of most immediate importance were his ser- 
vices to the anti-slavery cause, given at se- 
vere cost to his reputation and his peace- 
loving nature. Earnest in his desire to do 
justice to both sides, to act dispassionately, 
he was often censured by both; but during 
all his later life lent constant aid through 
pulpit, pamphlet, or address to the cause 
with which were identified Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. May, and 
so many other great ones. Opposed by the 
wealthy, the aristocratic, the cultured, even 
in his own congregation, he took the unpopu- 
lar side, not because he loved the work of 
the reformer, but from a passionate belief in 
human liberty, the right of every soul to 
those conditions, through which it may at- 
tain that God-likeness which is its destiny. 
He was prophet first and reformer second. 
He was the inspiration of reformers,—a 
leader who is such ‘‘because he lights the 
way of life.’ In the discussion following, 
Mr. Blake dwelt on the power of the talker, 
a man with the greatness of soul Channing 
possessed, able to translate it into words 
that should be felt through two continents 
and down to the present time; for the tra- 
dition lies behind the books. Mr. Hawley 
bore eloquent testimony to the help which, 
through the generosity of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, he had received from the 
writings of Channing, when he was making 
his way toward the liberal faith and the 
larger hope, Marian M. Lewis, Secretary. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The sev- 
enty-seventh session was held with the Re- 
ligious Society of Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence, R.I., October 12. Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon, D.D., of Assonet, Mass., read an 
essay on ‘“‘What Might Have Been,” deal- 
ing with the possibility of avoiding the schism 
which set up the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
sects. The paper was a forceful and dis- 
criminating summary of the history of Con- 
gregationalism in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The noble principles of the 
early church in New England were (1) Catho- 
licity and (2) Responsibility for service to 
the whole community, From these princi- 
ples both sides in the Unitarian controversy 
departed. Parties and clubs, instead of 
true churches, were instituted. Dr. Bacon 
deplored this falling off from the better ideal 
of the church, and maintained that it might 
have been avoided had liberal and conser- 
vative been tolerant of each other. ‘‘What 
might have been” should now be recog- 
nized and welcomed as ‘‘What may be” 
in the large and truly Catholic Church that 
is to be. The essays provoked enthusiastic 
appreciation of its admirable spirit, as well 
as strong dissent from some of its conclu- 
sions. Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale was 
unable to be present to give his paper on 
“Inspiration as a Force in History.” After 


g as a re-|a brief recess Rev. A. M. Lord conducted a 
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helpful service of worship, speaking on ‘‘ Joy 
in Judgment” from the text, ‘‘For he cometh, 
for he cometh, to judge the earth.” A col- 
lation was served at one o’clock. At 2.15 
Rev, Clay MacCauley presented a resolu- 
tion referring to the heading of the list of 
churches in the Unitarian Year Book. Mr. 
Lord offered an amendment, which Mr. Mac- 
Cauley accepted; and it was voted that the 
following resolution be brought before the 
next annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for discussion and de- 
cision: ‘‘Resolved, That the heading of the 
list of churches in the Unitarian Year Book, 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, now 5 cents 
abar. Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
same now. The largest bar, and best soap, of anys cent 
white soap made. 


Mansfield, Mass.— We find the ‘Star System” en- 
courages attendance.—R. F. Lzacu. Address all orders 
to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Good housekeepers at this season of the year find their 
way to the crockery stores to replenish their china closets, 
and, notwithstanding the high duty on crockery and glass, 
improved methods of manufacture and competition have 
reduced the cost far below what values were a score of 
yearsago. The exhibit at Jones,McDuffee & Stratton’s 
establishment is attractive. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


THE address of Rev. A. Lazenby is ror 


Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Marriages. 


At North Brookfield, October 12, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Mr. Arthur Webb of West Brookfield, and Miss 
Edith Cummings Adams, of North Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


ELLIOT.—At Jamaica Plain, Oct. 22, 1904, Elizabeth 
H., wife of George B. Elliot, daughter of the late Henry 
D. Morse. Funeral at 44 Pond street Wednesday, Oct. 26, 
at 2 30 o’clock. 

ELLIS.—In Medfield, October 29, Emily Elizabeth, 
daughter of late Samuel and Martha Ellis, 58 yrs. 

GERALD.—At Eastlake, Fla., October 24, Emulus B. 

Burial from the First Church, 
he had been a deacon for many 


Gerald, aged 79 yrs. 
Brookfield, in which 
years. 
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Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Natural ability will be given every advantage of education. 
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respondence invited. 350 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 


A elderly lady, Boston or suburbs preferred. Refer- 
ence given. Wages moderate. Address “ H,” Christian 
Reg ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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published by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, now reading ‘List of Unitarian 
Churches in the United States and Canada,’ 
should be so amended as to read ‘List of 
Unitarian and Affiliated Churches in United 
States and Canada.’”’ By a rising vote the 
conference testified its affectionate appre- 
ciation for the memory of the late Rev. 
Carlton Staples, for some time minister of 
the First Congregational Church, Providence, 
—a fine spirit, an able preacher, a beloved 
pastor and helper of men. Rev. Albert 
Lazenby then gave an address on ‘‘ The Next 
Revival.’ The church and society need 
quickening, and social deliverance is the new 
gospel of the next revival. When Chris- 
tianity will make a home for the common 
people in the churches, then Christianity 
will find a home in the hearts of the common 
people. Resolutions in honor of the late 
Senator Hoar were passed by a rising vote, 
and the conference adjourned after a very 
profitable day. John M. Wilson, Secretary. 


THE MissouRI VALLEY CONFERENCE.—The 
annual session of the conference was held in 
the First Unitarian Church at Topeka, Kan., 
October 17 and 18. The opening session 
was at 11 o’clock, with the president, Prof. 
W. H. Carruth of Lawrence, Kan., in the 
chair. He opened the conference with an 
address on ‘‘Why a Unitarian Church.” 
This was followed by the appointment of 
business committees and a devotional meet- 
ing conducted by Rev. Newton Mann of 
Omaha, Neb. The Monday afternoon ses- 
sion was given to the Alliance, with Mrs. 
Mary A. Learnard of Lawrence, Kan., in the 
chair. ‘“The Needs of the Alliance’? was 
the general subject. Miss Sarah A. Brown 
of Lawrence spoke on ‘‘ The Financial Needs,” 
Mrs. Charles Ferguson of Kansas City on 
“The Social Needs,’’ and Mrs. Alice Barber 
Bennett of Lawrence on “‘ The Spiritual Needs 
of the Alliance.’’. There was some interest- 
ing discussion and a recognition of the bet- 
ter coming time when the Alliance could 
more thoroughly foster the religious life of 
our churches. Mrs. Emma Noble Delano, 


vice-president of the National Alliance, came 
from Chicago, and gave an address on ‘‘The 
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Alliance Outlook.’’ These papers were in- 
terspersed with good music, in charge of 
Mrs. Frank Foster of Topeka. In the even- 
ing two addresses were given, one by Rev. 
Charles Ferguson of Kansas City, Mo., on 
““The Church a Free Labor Union,” and one 
by Rey. W. M. Backus, secretary of the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference. This is the 
second visit of Mr. Backus to this district 
within two weeks On October 2 he came 
to Lawrence, Kan., to give the principal ad- 
dress at a union meeting of the churches at 
the opening of the week’s celebration of the 
semi-centennial of the founding of the city 
of Lawrence, when he spoke acceptably to 
probably 2,000 people. At the second day’s 
meeting of the conference reports of the 
churches were given between the addresses 
and discussion. Rev. W. S. Vail of Wichita, 
Kan., spoke on ‘‘Honesty in Religion.” 
Rev. F. M. Bennett of Lawrence described 
his efforts to conduct a correspondence 
church for isolated Unitarians and read 
some interesting letters. The devotional 
meeting, conducted by Rev John W. Day 
of St. ‘Louis, Mo., was especially helpful. 
He spoke on “Jesus our Exemplar.’ In the 
afternoon there were four fine addresses, and 
there was much regret that there was not 
time for as full discussion as was desired. 
Mr. E. J. Crego, a layman and lawyer from 
Burlington, Kan., spoke on ‘‘Christianity 
and Democracy,” Rev. Newton M. Mann of 
Omaha on “A Defensible Attitude toward 


the Bible.” Rev. W, M. Backus spoke 
all too briefly on “Our Denominational 
Needs”? Prof. A. M. Wilcox, the head 


of the Greek Department of the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence, gave an address on 
“Church Union.” Prof. Wilcox is of the 
Trinitarian Congregational Fellowship, and 
his paper was significant as following the 
meeting of the National Congregational Or- 
ganization at Des Moines, Ia., where this 
subject was considered, and where President 
Samuel A. Eliot gave an address by invita- 
tion of that body. The discussion which 
followed Prof. Wilcox’s paper resulted in the 
adoption by the conference of the following 
resolution, ‘‘Resolved, That this conference 
stands ready to do its part to bring into closer 
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fellowship the churches of Congregational 
polity in this country, and will heartily wel- 
come any overtures to this end.” ‘The con- 
ference closed with a religious service con- 
ducted by Rev. Abram Wyman of Topeka, 
with a sermon by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. This 
meeting was largely attended by the people 
of Topeka, and was followed by a reception 
for visiting friends. President Eliot spoke 
before the Topeka high schools in the morn- 
ing. ‘There was a notable spirit of earnest- 
ness, hopefulness, and of good fellowship 
throughout the meetings. It is doubtful if 
any other of our State conferences draws its 
speakers and delegates from such far distances. 
The following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, Mr. Frank Foster of Topeka, Kan.; 
vice-president, Prof. Lawrence Fossler, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; secretary, Rev. Abram Wyman, 
Topeka; treasurer, Mr. W. H. Cowles, To- 
peka; member of Mission Council, Rev. F. M. 
Bennett, Lawrence, Kan. 


Personal. 


On October.20, at the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference held at the First Unitarian Church 
of Duluth, Mr. William Edwin Ennis was 
ordained at the request of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Fargo, N. Dak., to which 
church Mr. Ennis has just accepted a call. 


Rev. J. L. Douthit and his wife have re- 
cently celebrated their seventieth birthday, 
and nearly two hundred and fifty friends 
gathered at this time to show their appreci- 
ation of their noble work, and to offer good 
wishes for the future. They came on trains, 
in wagons, and on foot, and a perfect day, 
the gracious hospitality of the ladies who 
had the dinner in charge, and the interesting 
addresses, made it an occasion long to be 
remembered. ‘The programme as arranged 
opened with an invocation, after which a 
Scripture lesson was read and singing and re- 
sponsive readings followed. After a greeting 
by the chairman of the committee who had the 
celebration in charge, and the reading of let- 
ters, Mr. Douthit made a forceful and touching 
response. At twelve dinner was served, and 
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at two thirty o’clock in the library building, 
several short talks were made by friends. 
Mr, and Mrs. Douthit were presented with 
as many golden dollars as they are years 
old, and many other gifts were presented by 
admirers of this faithful work for temper- 
ance and other good causes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— x 
Already acknowledged.. i isammeencicter vse ohIjE74.00 
Aug. 8. Society in SMedildy, Bess Wee oe we Sah oss 25.00 

15. Horace Davis and wife, San Fran- 
TLS tes 71 ERIS Sha ee anes eres 500.00 

18, Sunday ebook papiiety ts in BM onhcls ts 
N.J.. 6.34 
19. Friend.. 20.00 
24. Friend.. 1.00 
30. Society i in ‘Sullivan, “Me... 5.00 
31, Francis Cutting and wife Oakland, Cal: 500.00 
Sept. 1. Societv in West.Gouldsboro, oe ~ 8.00 
7. Miss C. Louise Smith, Boston.. 50,00 
1z. Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston.. 25,00 

1z. Mrs. Thos. D. Robinson, New ‘York, 
a Cees 25.00 

22. Miss Katherine E. Blossom, Brooklyn, 
at Fa Oe hs Sees Ae Sy PS ese 10.00 
28 Society in Eastport, Me..... 50.00 
Oct. 7. J. Randolph Coolidge, es bog 25,00 
18, Society in aa ae ga 5 5 24.50 
28. Society in Sandwich. . His seu CESS 5.00 

FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 

Sept. 19. S. B., Provinence, R.I.. ae 1.00 
26. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston.. 500.00 
26. Mrs. H ee S. Grew, Boston.. 200.00 
28. Mrs. E. S. Blanchard, Searsport, Me. 1.00 
28. Miss Frances Brewer, Northampton, 25.00 
a PRAE MAM e <eaelds sue cincechies w «apelecca insite 50.00 
Oct. 1. Mrs. Mary A. Richards, Cambridge.. 10.00 
5. Miss Ella H. Jones. Vernon, N.Y... 5.00 
5. Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher. Roxbury 10.00 

1o. Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, Newburgh, 
PARMAT SIG fast ots SeaTac shee hee cate 25.00 

xt. Mrs, Sarah C. F. Wellington, Cam- 
bridge..... 5.00 

ur. Mrs. Margaret ‘Chapin Bazeley, Ux 
Ly Se Seep 25.00 
1. S. H. Haak MMArIDDEORE > asdhivesnvete 10.00 

12. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Swasey, New- 
buryport.. 25.00 

15. bas cs Frances LAL, “Hackiey, New York, 
500.00 
1S 5.00 
417. 5.00 

17 

20.00 
18. E. M. Stowe, Hudson....... 15.00 
20. Rey. Chas. A. Place, Waltha 3.00 
24. Mrs. J. B. Thayer, Keene, N 10.00 
24. Mrs, Judley L. Pickman, Beverl 25 00 
25. Jno. J. Williams, Glyndon, Md. 5.00 
26, Sanh: M. Dutcher, Hopedale. ° 5.00 
Beas RPL OR UO os ces kWieiis es vet ssp qe-oce 50.00 
28. Rev. Margaret B. Rarnard, Rowe.... 1.00 
28. Mrs. A. G, Bullock, Worcester.....-- 50.00 
29. Mrs. William Silsbee, Salem..... 5.00 
29. The Misses Hobbs, Waltham. 25.00 
31. Mrs. Edward R. Hall, Salem.. ‘ 10,00 
31. North Middlesex Conference.......... 40.00 
31. Mrs. Mary B, Grinnell, New Bedford 100.00 
$4,620 80 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The London County Council has ordered 
that the work of tearing down old buildings 
in the city shall be done between six o’clock 
in the evening and ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and that the walls shall be thoroughly 
watered during the process. The object of 
the order is to prevent the spread of disease 
in the dust from the germ-infected walls. 
Such a rule in the older American cities 
would be doubtless followed by a decrease of 
the germ diseases in the districts affected. 
In the country old buildings usually stand 
until they burn, and the fire destroys all 
the seeds of disease. 


Dr. Max Schlosser has made a singular 
collection of fossil teeth from drug-stores 
in various parts of China, where they are 
sold under the name of dragons’ teeth, and 
are valued for their supposed curative 
powers. Upon examining them, Dr. Schlos- 
ser found that they are the remains of many 
species of extinct animals, such as the an- 
cestral forms of camels, sabre-toothed tigers, 
three-toed horses, and other creatures of 
ancient times, some of which, like the an- 
cestral forms of camels and antelopes, were 
supposed to have had their original home 
in America and in Africa. Judging from the 
quantities of these teeth sold, Doctor Schlos- 
ser thinks they must exist in enormous num- 
bers in some parts of the Chinese empire. 
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There is a half century of wear in 
of its tough hide. 


that the leather we use on our 
and Mission cabinet work is not 
leather found on modern furniture. 
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LEATHER. 


The Observing Customer has long ago noted 
Arts and Crafts 
the ordinary 


We have had so many in- 


quiries concerning this leather 
that we want to say a word 
about it here. 
us ‘‘Spanish Leather ’’ because 
it is an accurate reproduction 
of the famous Cordovan leather 
of renowned antiquity. 
reality a heavy cow-hide, treated 
by processes which give it the 
appearance of age. 


It is called by 


It is in 


our Spanish leather, as is evident on a close inspection 
It is the only covering which ought to be used with Mission reproductions. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 GCANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it ix 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

CuHurRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. {$1.00 per hundred. 

Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine_of = 
Adame, Individual and Universal. By Rev 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per kencreo Si 
im- 


Tue BreatTH oF LiFe. By 
mons. 1.50 per hundred. 

LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton, $r. oo per hundred. 

JoszrH Prizsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 


No. 14. Wuat O’cLock 1s IT In Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Windows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wr HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons., By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SeRMons on Reyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THRopor& ParKkeEr’s LreTtER To A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CuristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CuuRCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. . By 
aver James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1904-1905 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur_ 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, f1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 

1. Home Again. 

2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 

3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 

4. War and Peace. 

5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

6. The Fading Leaf. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - : - Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“T owe to you, Dean Everett,” said a stu- 
dent, ardently, “all that I know.” “Pray 
don't mention it,’’ answered the professor, 

“4t’s only a trifle.” 


‘“‘As long’s a woman’s single she’s top-dog 
in the fight, ’n’ can say what she pleases; but 
after she’s married a man she’ll keep still ’f 
she’s wise, ’n’ the wiser she is the stiller she’ll 
keep, for ie sno sense in ever lettin’ folks 
know how badly you've been taken in.’ 
From Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs. 
Lathrop. 


The parson was calling with his wife upon 
a new parishioner, and addressed her, as he 
was leaving, as ‘‘Miss Crane.” This dis- 
tressed his wife, who took him to task after- 
ward with the remark, ‘‘The name is not 
‘Crane,’ it is ‘Swan,’” ‘‘So it is,” replied 
the parson, repentant. ‘‘Well, I knew it 
was some kind of a bird.” 


Doctor Adamkiewics recently read a paper 
before a society in England, in which he 
discussed the question, ‘“‘Is Cancer Heredi- 
tary?” In German this title reads, “‘Ist der 
Krebs erblich?” A printer’s error changed 
“erblich” to “‘erdlich.” The next day the 
London Times correctly translated the mis- 
printed phrase with its title, “Is the Crab a 
Land Animal?” 


T. Cuthbert Smith told the Church 
ree of a boy at Radley who thus set 
down ‘what he knew” about the three 
Creeds: ‘First they drew up the Apostles’ 
Creed, and nobody believed it. Then they 
drew up the Nicene Creed, and nobody be- 
lieved that. So they drew up the Athana- 
sian Creed, and they had got to believe 
that.”—Christian Life. 


A Harvard Sophomore in a class taught by 
Prof. William James recently expressed athe- 
istical. views. ‘‘Ah,’”’ said the professor, 
‘‘you are a free thinker, I perceive. You be- 
lieve nothing.” ‘‘I only believe what I can 
understand,” replied the youth. ‘‘It comes 
to the same thing, I suppose,’’ said the au- 
thor of The Will to Believe——Congregation- 
alist. 


An Oxford don, more highly esteemed for 
intellectual activity than modesty, was 
asked to speak into a phonograph. A little 
later the machine was turned on again, and 
he was requested to listen to his own voice. 
He listened in silence, then turned to the 
company. ‘‘It is very strange!” he said, in 
a tone of mingled surprise and resentment. 
“JT can’t understand it, but through this ma- 
chine I am made to ‘speak in a peculiarly 
bumptious and affected manner!”—London 
Tatler. 


A Puzzie. Tipp: ‘There are ten thou- 
sand unmarried women in that town.” 
Topp: “I am surprised.” Tipp: “You 
wouldn’t be if you had seen them.” 
The lady editor perused 
This sparkling paragraph; 
At first she frowned, then seemed amused, 
Then gave a quiet laugh. 
To gently curb such witlings, who 
Would ridicule their betters, 
She broke the final word in two, 
And added two more letters. 
Thus Tipp’s concluding repartee, 
Corrected by her pen, 
Would read like this: ““You wouldn’t be 
If you had seen... ...” 
—Congregationalist. 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 


in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved ‘ee 


| 5IE-WASHINGTON-SF 
CORNER-‘WEST-SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$35,784,010.50 


an. tr, asi dees coosinaveiensa cesncs 
occedvoewe 32,569,406.71 


fPepicinies” 


$3,214,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply te Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFES?, ue FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F are Secreta’ 
Pat? Bs RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
Buthescakin, ROxXMmMmor 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 
1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 
County, N 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by emevers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - ae ea = Boston 


HURCH 
a GARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


FACTURERS 


wWASMINCTGn ST. 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. [II- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: —— MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. mie founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THz Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Miglin > ye Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. ident teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific S a4 oro Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley cine, Wiad: 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re 
Cleansed, Strai: mere. and 
{ Moth-proof at tl 
ARMENIAN RUG & wens 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place T3j*ushee Gos 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


“BR 


A BOSTON. 
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